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PREFACE, 


This  little  volume  aims  at  uotliiiig  more 
ambitious  tlian  to  give  an  outliue  of  the 
growth  of  German  literature ;  but  while  it 
may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the 
author  hopes  that  readers  who,  without  the 
leisure  to  pursue  the  study  in  larger  works, 
may  Avish  to  know  something  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  genius  has  illuminated 
the  intellectual  progi-ess  of  Germany,  may 
find  this  Primer  sufHciently  comprehensive 
to  satisfy  that  desire. 


The  author  is  gratified  to  learn  from  her 
publishers  that  a  sixth  edition  of  this  Primer 
has  been  called  for,  and  has  sought,  by  a 
thorough  revision,  to  make  it  worthy  of 
continued  approval  for  the  object  for  which 
it  was  prepared. 
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A  PRIMER 


GERMAN  LITEKATURE. 


When  the  Germans  were  first  known  as  a 
distinct  people,  their  literatnre  was  already 
dawning.  A  hardy,  daring,  warlike  race, 
they  even,  at  that  early  period,  possessed  a._ 
vigorous  intellect,  much  given  to  study  and 
progress,  and  eagerly  grasped  the  civiliza- 
tion and  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences 
which  came  to  them  through  the  medium  . 
of  the  Romans.  They  were  an  intelligent 
and  powerful  people,  and  easily  won  a  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  a  po- 
sition they  have  never  failed  to  retain,  even 
nnto  the  present  time. 

Tacitus,  who  uudouhtedly  drew  his  idea 
from  the  Germans  themselves,  regarded  them 
as  native-born  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
they  possessed.  The  legend  prevalent  among 
them  Avas  that  they  were  the  children  of  he- 
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roes  wiio  had  been  boru  on  that  soil  of  the 
god  Tuisco  and  his  son  Mannus.  But  still 
deeper  rooted  among  the  people  was  the  tra- 
dition of  wanderings  from  the  East  of  im- 
mense hordes,  and  the  tradition  is  support- 
ed by  a  similarity  of  the  customs  and  belief 
of  the  early  Germans  with  those  of  ancient 
Eastern  nations. 

A  more  important  proof  of  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  German  races  is  found  by  the 
ethnologist  in  the  old  German  language, 
which  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  most 
ancient  Asiatic  tongues,  especially  to  the  sa- 
cred language  of  the  Indo-Persians. 

It  is  impossible  to  lix  any  period  at  which 
the  great  crossing  over  from  Asia  to  the 
westward -lying  countries  may  have  taken 
place,  for  the  earliest  records  of  the  Germans 
as  a  nation  refer  to  a  time  when  they  were 
already  settled,  and  scattered  in  diifereut 
tribes,  over  the  large  territory  stretching 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  southward  to  the  Alps,  and  wesfc- 
waril  to  the  Vosges  and  Ardennes  mountains. 

The  first  record  of  ancient  German  poetry 
is  found  in  the  "  Germania  "  of  Tacitus,  writ- 
ten about  the  year  a.d.  100.  His  mention  of 
this  early  literature  is  slight  and  nnsatisfac- 
torj-,  but  sutTQcient  to  show  that  the  age  of 
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Gcrniau  heroic  minstrelsy  bad  begun.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  Roman  historian,  bymns  ded- 
icated to  the  god  Tnisco  and  bis  son  Man- 
uns,  the  divine  ancestors  of  tbe  nation,  were 
chanted  throughout  the  land;  and  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Armiuius,  or  Hermann,  the  liberator 
of  Germany  from  tbe  Romans,  Avere  nmch 
celebrated  in  song.  Tacitus  also  relates  that 
tbe  Germans  before  going  to  battle  Avere  ac- 
customed to  make  the  whole  air  ring  with 
their  stirring  war-songs,  to  which  they  add- 
ed a  weird  and  striking  effect  by  holding 
their  shields  before  their  mouths  as  they 
sang.  Tiiey  also  possessed  many  songs  of 
the  camp,  some  of  mirthful  import,  which 
they  sang  at  their  banquets  on  tbe  eve  of 
battle. 

Not  a  single  line  remains  of  any  of  these 
early  German  bymns  and  songs,  and  it  can 
only  be  surmised  that  they  ])()ssessed  a  cer- 
tain rude  merit  sufficient,  at  least,  to  render 
theni  of  enough  importance  to  be  noted  by 
the  Roman  historian.  Had  be,  besides  chron- 
icling the  fact  of  their  existence,  given  but 
a  single  verse  of  these  ancient  poems,  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

It  is  supposed  that  at  tliis  time,  or  soon 
after,  the  Germans  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  letters  were 
at  first  symbolic  pictures,  from  which  they 
gradually  assumed  a  character  approaching 
somewhat  to  the  Romau  alphabet.  These 
primitive  letters  were  called  liii»a,  that  is, 
secrets,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  were  understood  only  by  a  favored  i'uw, 
probably  the  priests,  who  uudoubtedly  used 
them  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  euds. 

The  Goths  were  the  first  of  all  the  Ger- 
man tribes  to  accept  Christianity.  They 
were  an  aggressive  people,  always  making 
inroads  on  Komau  territory,  and  it  is  said 
that  Koniau  jirlsoners  captured  ou  one  of 
these  expeditions  were  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Goths.  As  they  accepted 
Christianity,  so  they  also  adopted  the  cult- 
ure of  Greece  and  Rome  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  Germany.  The  most  ancient  monument 
of  German  learning  is  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Gothic.  This  work  was  achicA^ed 
iu  the  fourth  century  by  Ultilas,  Bishop  of 
the  Visigoths,  who  wrote  Greek  and  Latin 
as  well  as  Gothic,  and  preached  in  all  three 
languages.  It  is  supposed  that  he  trans- 
lated tlie  whole  Scriptures,  with  the  excep- 
tiou  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  which 
he  suppressed,  fearing  to  nourish  the  already 
too  warlike  spirit  of  his  people.    Of  this  au* 
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cieut  Gothic  version  niucb  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  been  discoveieil,  bnt  of  the  Old 
Testumeiit  only  fragments  of  tlie  Books  of 
Xehemiah  and  Ezra.  Tliis  Bible  transla- 
tion is  interesting  as  being  tlie  most  ancient 
specimen  of  the  German  laiignage.  and  espe- 
cially as  l)cing  the  only  remaining  specimen 
of  the  pnre  Gothic  tongne  of  that  period. 

From  tlie  time  of  Ultilas,  the  Goth,  tbrongh 
the  era  of  the  Merovingian  Kings  nntil 
Charlemagne,  German  cnlture  was  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  priests,  who  congi-e- 
gated  in  the  cloisters,  and  devoted  their  time 
to  making  different  versions  of  the  Bible, 
principally  of  the  gospels,  writing  them  in 
alliterative  verse,  which  was  the  only  form 
of  poetry  then  used  in  Germany.  Fragments 
of  ballads  and  romances  were  floating,  wild 
and  shapeless,  among  the  common  people, 
which  afterward  were  destined  to  grow  into 
the  grand  heroic  poems  of  Hildebrand  and 
the  Nibelimgen. 

Charlemagne  (768-814)  wis  the  fonnder 
of  the  German  Empire.  He  united  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  German  nation  un- 
der one  centralized  government,  and  perma- 
nently established  Christianity  by  conquer- 
ing the  Saxons,  who  hitherto  had  remained 
true  to  their  ancient  belief.     He  constituted 
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himself  the  special  patron  of  literature,  and 
ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  all  tli, 
legends  and  heroic  songs  which  were  pass- 
ing from  month  to  month  among  the  people. 
He  especially  enconraged  the  clergy  to  com- 
pose poetry  in  the  German  langnage  iuster.d 
of  the  Latin;  but,  true  to  their  profession, 
their  compositions  were  on  purely  religious 
subjects.  So  much  were  they  opposed  to 
secular  poetry  that  they  treated  the  Emper- 
or's collection  with  iuditfereuce ;  and  when 
his  son,  Louis  the  Pious,  came  to  tiie  throne, 
their  iutiuence  over  him  was  so  great  that 
he  refused  to  either  read  or  listen  to  any  of 
the  ballads  and  popular  legends  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  although  his  illustrious  father  had 
himself  taught  them  to  him  in  his  youth,  he 
strove  to  banish  them  from  his  mind.  It  is 
probal)ly  due  to  this  persecution  by  tht 
priests  that  nothing  save  fragmentary  pas 
sages  remain  of  those  earliest  poems  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  culture  of  this  period  was  confiuei 
almost  exclusively  to  the  cloister,  and  the 
tendency  of  all  composition  was  religions 
The  Wessobrunner  Prayer,  The  Last  Judg 
ment,  and  a  long  poem  called  The  Saviour 
are  the  principal  witnesses  of  the  leadiuj 
spirit  of  that  time.     The   two  first  naiuet 
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Avcrc  the  work  of  monks.  The  last  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  eoniposed  by  a  Saxon 
jieasant  wlio  was  said  to  be  "  j^ifted  of  God," 
and  was  on  that  account  taken  under  the 
speciiil  protection  of  Lonis  the  Pions.  The 
work  of  The  peasant  is  nincli  superior  to  tliat 
of  the  monks.  It  is  overflowing  with  poetic 
feeling,  expressed  in  simple  and  earnest  lan- 
guage, such  as  n:ust  have  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  connnon  i)eoiile. 

The  only  remaining  specimen  of  the  epic 
poetry  of  that  age  is  the  Hildebrand  Song, 
and  of  that  only  fragments*  have  been  \tre- 
served.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly a  portion  of  the  national  collection 
made  by  Charlemagne.  The  legend  is  of 
Hildebraiid,  a  faithful  knight  of  Tlieodorie, 
who  acconi])anies  his  master  on  his  flight  to 
a  friendly  kingdom  after  being  overpowered 
by  his  enemies.  He  leaves  behind  him  a 
wife  and  infant  son.  After  many  years  he 
is  enabled  to  return  to  his  native  city.  Just 
\\ithout  the  gates  he  encounters  a  young 
man.  A  quarrel  springs  np  between  the  two, 
and  they  fight.  Meanwhile  the  returning 
wanderer  asks  the  name  of  his  youthful  op- 
ponent, and  Icirning  that  it  is  Hadubrand, 
recognizes  him  as  his  own  son.     He  strives 
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to  clieck  tlie  combat,  but  the  young  man 
looks  upon  the  story  as  a  cowariUy  subter- 
fuge. At  lengtli,  being  disarmed,  lie  ac- 
knowledges his  lather,  and  both  Hildebraud 
and  Hadnbraiul  enter  the  city,  Avhere  they 
are  joyfully  received  by  the  wife  and  uiother. 

From  this  simple  material  an  ejiic  poem 
was  created,  in  which  knightly  valor  and 
the  most  tender  domestic  feeling  are  touch- 
ingly  displayed. 

The  form  of  these  ancient  compositions  is 
musical  and  alliterative,  but  rhyme  was  ap- 
parently unknown.  In  the  works  of  Otfried, 
aumnkof  the  ninth  century,  aiul  in  the  Lud- 
wigslied  of  the  same  period,  rude  attempts 
at  rhyme  begin  to  appear. 

For  two  hundred  years  German  literature 
slumbered.  The  people,  no  doubt,  still  sang 
their  songs  and  chanted  their  legends  of  he- 
roic deeds;  but  monkish  rule  was  upper- 
most, and  being  violently  opposed  to  all  sec- 
ular literature,  nothing  was  allowed  to  take 
any  permaueut  form.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  whatever  literature  they  may 
have  possessed  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  there  were  none  to  record  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  ceutury  a  new 
intellectual  development  began  to  dawn  in 
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Geniiaiiy.  Kni<;Iitlioo(l  was  unfolding  in  all 
its  siilendor.  Strong  and  well-organized  free 
cities  were  springing  into  power.  Univer- 
sities were  established,  and  knowledge  was 
becoming  ditfiised  among  tlie  nniltitnde.  A 
great  struggle  for  jiower  ensued  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  'While  the  religions 
spirit  of  the  age  ran  higii,  and  knighthood 
deemed  it  an  honor  to  consecrate  itself  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchie,  the 
concentration  of  secular  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  was  contested,  the  peo})!©  claim- 
ing their  right  to  control  tilings  temporal. 

The  Hoheustaufens. — The  reigu  of  this 
house  (ll;58-12y4)  was  a  golden  era  of  Ger- 
man poetry,  "  more  splendid,"  says  Carlyle, 
"than  the  Troubadour  period  of  anj^  other 
nation."  The  Hohenstaufens  were  princes 
of  liberal  and  generous  character,  gifted 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  poetry,  and  un- 
der their  patronage  there  bloomed  a  noble 
race  of  poets,  whose  lyrics  are  as  delicate 
and  musical  as  any  inspired  by  a  more  mod- 
ern culture. 

The  Hohenstaufens  were  a  Snabian  fami 
ly,  and  dwelt  before  their  accession  to  pow- 
er in  a  castle  on  the  sunnnit  of  a  hill  in  the 
very  heart  of  Suabia.  Only  a  corner  of  crum- 
bling wall  remains  of  what  seven  centuries 
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ago  was  the  proud  resitlei)ce  of  a  family  to 
whom  Germany  owes  so  iinich.  and  wliom  it 
reverences  even  now  as  the  chief  founder 
of  its  literature.  The  j»rinces  of  Hohen- 
staufen  were  not  only  patrons  of  song,  hut 
they  devoted  their  h-isure  to  its  study  ;  and 
Frederick  I.,  the  Harbarossa  of  (jeruuin  le- 
gend, was  as  great  a  master  with  the  lyro 
as  with  the  sword. 

THE  MINNESINGERS  OF  TUE  SUABIAN  ERA. 

The  poetry  of  the  Troubadour  period,  when 
the  whole  Geriuaii  ]teoi)k'  broke  their  bond 
of  silence  and  burst  into  almost  universal 
song,  is  notable  for  elegauce,  graceful  sweet- 
ness, delicaey  of  language,  knightly  coiir'  - 
sy,  and  freedom  from   any   oftcnsive   ♦   r 
Tlie  Minnesinger  generally  begins  h. 
with  some  relcrcnee  to  nature,  not  to  , 
scenery,  for  although  born  and  bred  an 
mountains  and  noble  rivers,  for  him  t. 
seem   not  to  exist.      His  delight  is  in  t. 
spring-time,  in   blooming   Howers,  in   fresi 
foliage,  and  green,  broad- spreading  mead- 
ows.    When  he  pictures  happy  love,  it  is 
ouly  in  the  spring,  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers   tilling  the    air,  and   birds   singing 
roundelays  of  joy.    Disappointment  and  sor- 
row   are   alwavs    surrounded    with   fading 
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flowers,  fnlling  leaves,  and  cliilliug  air.  If 
his  lady-love  is  faithless,  it  is  always  au- 
tumn to  tlie  Minnesinger.  These  Trouba- 
dours were  of  all  grades,  from  the  educated 
singer,  who  had  studied  his  art  under  mas- 
ters, and  Avas  a  iiet  at  tiie  Imperial  Court, 
to  the  wandering  peasant,  who  -went  from 
village  to  villnge,  singing  his  simple  songs 
of  spring  and  harvest-time  at  country  festi- 
vals. Tieck,  one  of  the  best  modern  German 
wi'iters  on  the  Snabian  Ern,  thus  describes 
the  character  of  the  Minnesinger's  song: 
"Believers  sang  of  faith;  lovers  of  love; 
knights  described  knightly  actions  and  bat- 
tles; and  loving,  believing  knights  were 
their  chief  audiences.  The  spring,  beauty, 
gayety,  were  objects  that  could  never  tire; 
great  duels  and  deeds  of  arms  carried  away 
every  hearer,  the  more  surely  the  stronger 
they  were  painted;  and  as  the  pillars  and 
dome  of  the  church  encircled  the  flock,  so 
did  religion,  as  the  highest,  encircle  poetry 
and  reality,  and  every  heart  in  equal  love 
humbled  itself  before  her."' 

A  large  number  of  these  songs  were  of  a 
religious  character,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
or  inspired  by  the  Crusades.  Battle-songs, 
chants  of  victory,  or  ver.ses  of  political  im- 
port are  rarely  found.     The  whole  striving 
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of  the  Minnesinger  was  toward  the  ideal, 
and  lie  chose  only  such  topics  as  would  de- 
light and  refresh  his  hearers,  displeasing 
none. 

This  class  of  poets  extended  over  a  period 
of  two  centuries,  during  which  time  the  lit- 
erature of  Germauy  was  almost  entirely  un- 
der their  iudueuce,  and  of  a  highly  roman- 
tic character,  love-ditties  aud  chivalric  po- 
ems heiug  the  chief  product. 

The  names  of  over  two  huudred  of  these 
Trouhadours  have  been  preserved.      Many 
of  them  were  mere  iniitatoi's  and  followers 
of  the  few  whose  luinies  still  reniaiu  promi- 
nent among  the  crowd.     Dietmar  von  Aist 
is  the  oldest  iliunesinger  known.     He  ^'      \ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cent 
there  remain  of  his  songs  only  a  fe 
stanzas.      Spervogel,  Heinrich  von  I 
gen,  the  two  lleiumars,  Nithart,  "  Bro 
Wernher,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,the". 
ner,"  Kegenbogen,  aud  Heinrich  Frauen 
were  all  true  Minnesingers.    Tiie  last  nan, 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  ce. 
tnry,  and  is  sometimes  classed  among  th. 
Mastersingers  of  a  later  period.      He  was 
born  in  Meissen,  but  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Mayence,  where  he  became  one  of  the  can- 
ons of  the  Cathedral.      The  name  Fraueu« 
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lob  is  s.'iid  to  liave  been  bestowed  upon  hiiu 
ou  accouut  of  the  delicate  boiiiajj;e  paid  to 
woinaii  in  his  poetry.  He  died  in  Mayence 
in  1318,  and  his  body  w  as  borne  to  its  rest- 
ing-i»hice  by  a  procession  of  weeping  wom- 
en.. His  tomb  may  still  be  seen  in  the  May- 
ence Cathedral. 

The  8iiabian  dialect  of  the  Hohenstanfens 
was  the  langnage  nsed  during  the  Minne- 
singer period,  tlie  same  wliicli  at  tl)e  present 
day  has  developed  into  Middle  Higli- Ger- 
man. 

"Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  —  Tliis 
sweet-voiced  minstrel  is  called,  even  by  his 
comrades  in  song,  the  "leader  of  all  Minne- 
singers." He  first  appears  among  the  poets 
dnring  the  latter  part  of  tiie  twelfth  centu- 
ry, and  lie  is  supposed  to  liave  died  at  Wurz- 
burg  about  1230.  His  birthi)lace  is  unknown, 
but  he  is  belie\cd  to  have  been  a  Tyrolean. 
That  he  passed  his  youth  in  Austria  is  al- 
most certain,  as  he  himself  says  in  one  of 
his  songs:  "In  Austria  I  learned  to  sing." 
His  life  was  .spent,  lil^e  tliat  of  most  of  his 
companions,  in  wandering  from  city  to  city 
and  court  to  court.  Although  he  was  pet- 
ted bj^  princes  and  noble  ladies,  he  appears 
to  have  wearied  of  sharing  the  roof  of  oth- 
ers, and  to  have  longed  for  a  place  to  call 
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Lis  own.    Ill  a  poem  addressed  to  Kiug  Fred- 
erick II.  (1215),  be  slugs: 

Pity  me,  oh,  noble  King, 
That  I,  a  singer,  am  so  poor. 
How  shall  I  chaut  the  praise  of  spring, 
Of  bird,  and  flower,  aud  sweetheart  slug, 
While  entering  auoiher's  door? 
Who  warms  himself  not  at  his  own  hearth  Are, 
His  sougs  shall  oft  iu  piteous  sighs  expire. 

And  again : 

"  God  greet  thee,  mine  host,"  alas,  is  my  song ; 
I  am  bowing,  aud  singing  it  all  the  year  long. 
"Be  welcome,  my  guest,"  is  what  I  would  sing, 
Aud  by  my  owu  fireside  offerings  bring. 
A  host  in  his  home  is  merry  aud  glad, 
A  wanderer  begging  a  lodgiug  is  sad. 
Here  now,  there  to-morrow. 
What  trouble  aud  sorrow  ! 
Give  nuto  me  that  of  all  good  things  the  best, 
A  home  where  the  wandering  singer  m^iy  rest. 

The  king  probably  heard  the  petition  of 
his  favorite,  aud  granted  him  a  small  living, 
for  in  another  song  he  tells  of  his  income; 
but  "  it  is  very  little,"  he  says,  "  and  of  that 
the  pi  icsts,  who  have  chests  full,  come  aud 
deniand  a  goodly  share." 

Walther,  like  many  other  Minnesingers, 
followed  the  Crusades,  and  wrote  hymns  full 
of  melody,  and  quaint,  delicate  conceits.  Iu 
the  Holv  Laud  he  siuifs: 
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Now  nt  Inst  is  life  worth  living, 

Since  my  sinfnl  e}-es  behold 
This  pure  land,  where  One  fiiii,'ivinf; 

Wioui'lit  such  mi^'litj-  deeds  of  uld  ! 
"What  I  prayed  for  now  I  have, 
I  behold  the  soil,  the  grave. 
Where  God  dwelt  as  Man,  to  save. 

WiNIiWOKTn. 

He  was  nmcli  better  edncated  tliaii  most 
of  the  Troll badonrs,  many  of  whom  could 
neither  read  nor  Avrite,  and  was  at  one  time 
instructor  to  a  youn/;  prince,  afterward  Em- 
peror Henry  VI I.  Jndging  from  a  verse  of 
one  of  his  songs,  Walther  was  a  wise  teach- 
er, much  in  advance  of  many  at  the  present 
time : 

Children  with  rod  rnlinir — 

'Tis  the  worst  of  sclioolinj,'. 

AVho  is  honor  made  to  know. 

Him  a  word  seems  as  a  blow. 

KUOEGEE. 

That  he  was  meditative  and  pliilosophic 
appears  from  many  of  his  songs.  He  was  a 
keen  observer  of  the  Morld,  and  his  experi- 
ence gave  to  his  musical  and  llowery  verse 
a  certain  strength  not  found  among  his  con- 
temporaries. He  rarel}'  Avrote  in  a  didac- 
tic strain,  unless,  as  asserted  by  many  au- 
thorities, he  was  in  reality  the  author  of 
Bescheidenheit  (Discretion),  a  collection  of 
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poems  ou  priests,  kinj^s  and  priuces,  luoiiey, 
aud  other  subjects  of  public  iuipoit,  wliicli 
were  known  as  the  writings  of  ••  Freidauk." 
Til  at  bis  lU'.Hlitative  puenis  were  much 
thought  of  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  an  an- 
cient portrait  of  Walther  in  the  Manesse  Col- 
k'ction,  tlie  work  of  a  noble  Swiss  knight, 
Riidiger  of  Manesse,  aud  the  oldest  collec- 
tion extant  of  the  Minnesingers,  represents 
him  as  he  pictures  himself  in  the  poem  where 
he  meditates  if  it  be  possible  to  possess  hon- 
or, worldly  good,  and  God's  grace  at  the  same 
time : 

Upou  a  stone,  moss-sbeeted, 

Cross-legged  I  was  seated  : 

My  arms  upon  my  knees  did  rest, 

Whilst  in  my  hands,  as  in  a  nesi, 

Both  chin  and  cheeks  lay  iiicelj'. 

Then  pondered  I  how  wisely 

We  in  this  world  might  move  and  live. 

Yet  could  my  mind  no  counsel  give. 

Keoeger. 

The  larger  portion,  however,  of  the  poems 
of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  were  love- 
songs.  '•  Full  forty  years  have  I  sung  of  love," 
he  says,  wheu  an  old  man.  His  minuesouga 
were  pure  aud  sweet,  full  of  praise  of  womaa 
aud  her  gentle  qualities.  He  was  the  first  to 
utter  the  sentiment :  "  Woman  !  A  word  far 
uobler  thau  Lady!''     Spring-time,  love,  his 
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ladj's  graces,  the  oft  repeated  and  never  end- 
ing tlieuu'S  of  this  representative  Minne- 
singer, are  sweetlj'  combined  in  tlie  follow- 
ing verses  from  his  poeui,  "  May  Raptures :" 

Gentle  May,  thou  showerest  fairly 

Gifts  afar  and  near; 
Clothest  all  the  woods  so  rarely, 

And  the  meadows  here  : 

O'er  the  heath  new  colors  glow ; 
Flowers  and  clover  ou  the  plaiu, 
Merry  rivals,  strive  aniaiu 

Which  cau  fastest  grow. 

Lady  !  part  me  from  my  sadness, 

Love  me  while  'tis  May: 
Mine  is  but  a  borrowed  gladness 

If  thou  frown  al  way  ; 

Look  around  and  smile  anew  I 
All  the  world  is  glad  and  free ; 
Let  a  little  joy  from  thee 

Fall  to  iiiy  lot  too  !— Wiskwoeth. 

Hartmann  von  Aue. — "  A  knight  so  learn- 
ed that  he  could  read  in  books  whatever  he 
found  written  there,"  says  the  old  chronicle. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Walther  von  der 
Vogehveide,  a  Minnesinger,  and  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  romances  of  much  merit.  He 
l)ossessed  a  robust  intellect,  and  all  his  com- 
positions are  Avritten  with  manly  spirit. 
Two  of  his  romances  are  founded  on  the 
myths  of  King  Arthur.     "Erec,"the  same 
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legend,  as  Teunyson's  Enid  and  Geraiut,  is 
treated  with  great  delicacy  and  tenderness, 
as  might  be  expected  of  a  Minnesinger  wliose 
lite  was  consecrated  to  the  glorification  of 
love  and  knightly  deeds.  The  story  of  St. 
Gregory  and  "Poor  Henry"  are  powerful 
compositions,  and  deal  with  the  Crusades  and 
other  knightly  adventures.  "Po(U'  Heury" 
is  that  same  story  of  true-love  and  self-sac- 
rifice which  Longfellow  has  embodied  in  his 
Golden  Legeud.  It  is  a  poem  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  lines,  written  in  pure  and  simple 
language.  Hartmanu's  use  of  words  indi- 
cates that,  together  with  his  other  learuiug, 
he  must  have  been  a  good  P'rench  scholar, 
as  many  French  idioms  and  words  appear  in 
liis  writings.  He  was  no  doubt  well  read  in 
the  Provencal  poets,  as  he  shows  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  legends  of  the  Round 
Table. 

He  was  more  robust  than  tlie  other  Minne- 
singers of  his  time,  and  evidently  regarded 
scornfully  wliat  he  calls  the  "mere  wordfe" 
of  his  comrade.  "I  have  crossed  the  seas," 
he  says,  "'  because  love  commanded  me. 
Many  others  I  hear  praisiug  themselves  for 
their  sacrifices  to  their  love,  but  their  devo- 
tion is  words  alone.  I  see  no  action.  As 
for  me,  whom  Saladiu  aud  all  his  hosts  could 
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not  liavc  drawn  from  my  borne,  wlien  my 
love  coimiiaiided,  I  went  like  a  little  child." 
Ilaitniaiui  was  a  zealous  Crnsa<ler,  and  the 
author  of  some  spirited  hymns.  He  regarded 
woman  with  great  reverenee,  ami  gave  her 
the  place  as  true  helpmate  to  man.  He 
says : 

Glory  be  unto  her  whose  word 

Sends  her  dear  lord  to  bitter  fight ; 
Although  he  conquer  by  his  sword, 
She  to  the  praise  has  equal  right; 
lie  with  his  swoid  in  battle,  she  at  home  with  prayer, 
Lioth  win  the  victory,  and  both  the  glory  share. 

Many  volksongs  by  unknown  authors  of 
the  time  of  tiie  Minnesingers  have  been  pre- 
served. Tiiere  is  one  attributed  by  some  au- 
thorities to  ■•  Brother"  Weruher,  Avhose  writ- 
ings are  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  That  this  quaint  little  song  is  as 
old  as  that  time  there  is  no  doubt,  as  it  is 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Latin  love-let- 
ter written  by  Wernher,  who  was  not  a  monk, 
as  his  tithj  of"  brother,"'  probably  given  him 
diu'ing  tJiv  Crusades,  would  indicate. 

VOLKSOXG. 

Since  creation  I  was  thine  ; 
Now  forever  thou  art  mine. 
I  have  shut  thee  fast 
Sn  my  heart  at  last. 
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I  have  dropped  the  key 
lu  au  uukiiowu  sea. 
Forever  must  thou  my  prisoner  be  ! 

From  tlie  quaint  simplicity  of  this  stanza, 
it  is  more  likely  a  sweet  popular  soug  of  that 
poetic  period  than  the  work  of  Weruber  him- 
self, whose  poems  were  generally  of  a  relig- 
ious character. 

METRICAL   ROMANCES. 

Many  Minnesingers  besides  Hartmauu 
^lave  written  long,  romantic  poems  based 
upon  the  myths  of  the  Round  Table  and 
other  ancient  legends.  Heinrich  vou  Vel- 
deke.  v  ho  lived  sometime  in  the  twelfth 
century,  wrote  a  German  ^neid.  which  was 
founded  on  the  Latin  of  Virgil,  through  the 
medium  of  Frci.ch  translation.  Veldeke  has 
been  called  the  father  of  Minnesong,  as  he 
v>as  probably  the  tirst  to  establish  a  certain 
measure,  and  to  connect  several  strojihes  into 
a  perfect  whole.  He  also  established  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  metre  for  metrical  romances, 
in  Avhich  most  of  those  of  that  age  are 
written. 

The  castle  of  the  Landgrave  Herrmann  of 
Thuringia  was  a  hospitable  shelter  always 
open  to  the  wandering  minstrel,  and  Castle 
Wartburg  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
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several  old  romances.  It  is  said  tliat  at  oue 
time  tlio  Liiiulgrave  summoned  tlie  most  re- 
nowned minstrels  to  his  court  for  a  grand 
contest  of  song.  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen, 
Waltlier  von  der  Vogelweide,  Wolfram  von 
Eselienbacl),  and  others  ^ve^e  the  contest- 
ants. Tliat  such  a  minstrels'  tournament 
ever  took  phicc  is  uncertain  ;  but  a  long  ro- 
mance, composed  about  the  end  of  the  tliir- 
teenth  century,  and  thought  by  some  critics 
to  be  tlie  work  of  Frauenlob,  chronicles  a 
poetic  discussion  and  some  Avonderful  rid- 
dles under  the  title  of  the  Minstrels'  War  at 
the  Wartburg.  At  the  same  time  appeared, 
by  an  unknown  poet,  the  "  Life  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth," the  scenes  of  whose  holy  but  unhajipy 
life  are  also  laid  at  the  Wartburg.  The  Ro- 
mance of  Lohengrin,  whose  author  is  also  nn- 
kuown,  is  written  as  if  it  were  a  continuation 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Wartburg.  and  the  story 
is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Wolfram.  Al- 
though it  lacks  originality,  it  is  a  poetic  ren- 
dering of  a  myth  of  the  Holy  Graal,  inter- 
spersed with  lively  jnctures  of  the  domestic 
life  existing  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

"Wolfram  von  Escheubach,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  Schlegel,  the 
greatest  of  the  early  German  poets.    He  Avas 
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the  author  of"  Percival,"  ill  -wliicli  loiiiaucc 
lie  iutroduces  many  of  Kiug  Artliiu's  knights, 
and  tlie  solemn  mystery  of  the  Holy  Graal. 
This  book  was  one  of  the  liist  published 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  His  other 
epics  are  entitled  "  Titiirel,"  which  deals  with 
the  love-ei)isode  of  "  Sigmie  and  Schionatn- 
landcr,"  and  "William."  This  last  was  the 
oldest  sou  of  the  Count  of  Narbonue,  who 
steals  the  wife  of  the  heathen  king,  Tybalt, 
and  iu  couseciuence  is  compelled  to  go  to 
wars  against  the  heathen.  These  romances 
are  all  written  in  a  free  and  daring  spirit, 
and  deal  with  the  purest  side  of  legends 
w  hich  could  easily  be  turned  iu  an  opposite 
diiectiou.  There  ai'e  but  a  few  uiinnesougs 
of  Wolfram  remaining.  They  are  sweet,  ec- 
static verses,  like  those  of  all  his  companions. 
Another  beautiful  Aersiou  of  the  Round 
Table  myths  is  the  "Tristan  and  Isolt,"  by 
Master  Godfrey  of  Strasburg.  This  poet 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tiirj',  when  the  bloom  of  miuuesoiig  was  com- 
mencing to  fade,  or  rather  was  gradually 
blending  itself  with  more  robust  and  more 
thoughtful  elements.  The  didactic  spirit 
was  rising,  and  the  people,  no  longer  cou- 
teut  to  rest  iu  the  ideal  of  love,  were  seek- 
ing more  substantial  aud  edifying  matter. 
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The  "  Strieker,"  also  a  poet  of  tlie  tliir- 
teeiitli  century,  was  the  author  of  several 
long  historic  ami  legendary  poems  ;  one,  tho 
legeml  of  Sir  Roland,  is  of  the  same  mate- 
rial nsed  by  the  priest  Conrad,  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  but  of  a  fresher  and  stronger 
concei)tion.  The  transition  from  tlie  period 
t)f  puio  love-poetry  is  especially  marked  in 
the  "  Strieker,"  and  it  is  for  his  position  more 
than  for  the  real  merit  of  his  Avork  that  he 
is  worthy  of  mention.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life,  nor  why  he  bore  the  strange  title 
of  "Knitter."  In  those  times  the  word  may 
possibly  have  had  a  different  significance 
than  now.  Although  living  with  the  Min- 
nesingers, he  caimot  be  classed  with  them, 
for  all  his  writings  are  strictly  didactic. 
Bouterwek  calls  him  a  painstaking  man, 
more  of  a  writer  than  a  poet,  yet  uot  alto- 
gether without  talent. 

NATIONAL  Erics. 
The  national  epics  of  Germany  have  their 
foundation  in  the  volksongs,  which  for 
centuries  had  been  garnering  up  hoards  of 
rich  material.  The  earliest  songs  were  of 
a  mythical  character,  celebrating  the  glory 
of  ancient  gods.  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  the  gods  of  song  graduallv  gave 
3 
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place  to  real  or  imaginary  heroes,  who  per« 
formed,  it  is  true,  the  same  deeds  and  ac- 
complished the  same  miraculous  victories  aa 
their  divioe  prototypes,  hut  with  the  assist- 
ance of  giants,  dwarfs,  and  other  creations 
of  fahle,  instead  of  through  their  own  super- 
human power.  The  world  ot  fairy-laud  be- 
gan to  shower  its  gifts  on  man,  and  the  he- 
roes of  the  volksongs  went  forth  to  fight 
cased  in  invulnerable  armor,  armed  with 
magic  swords,  and  protected  by  invisible 
Cloaks  of  Darkness.  When  the  soft,  effem- 
inate influence  of  the  Minnesingers  was 
passing  away,  poets  arose  who  deemed  these 
songs  of  legend  and  fah\e  worthy  of  collec- 
tion, and  by  their  united  labors  the  nation- 
al epic  of  the  Nibelungen  and  the  strange 
fables  of  the  Heldenbuch  (Hero-book")  have 
been  preserved. 

The  Song  of  the  Nibelungen. — Carlylo 
places  tlie  Nibelungen  among  the  sacred 
books  of  German  literature.  It  is  a  glori» 
ous,  heroic  poem,  far  in  advance,  both  in  ita 
suViject  aud  versification,  of  the  Heldenbuch, 
which  is  childish  doggerel  in  comparison. 
It  assumed  its  present  form  during  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  composed  was  undoitbt- 
edly  several  centuries  old  when  it  was  col 
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lected  into  one  grand  poem.  The  name  of 
the  poet  wlio  compiled  and  probably  wrote 
much  of  tbe  Nibelungen  is  unknown,  but 
his  power  is  truly  marvellous,  and  his  skill 
iu  selection  and  arrangement  worthy  of  all 
reverence. 

The  simple  Proem  reads : 

We  find  in  ancient  stoi-y  wonders  many  told, 
Of  heroes  iu  great  glory  with  spirit  free  and  bold; 
Of  joyances  and  high-tides,  of  weeping  and  of  woe, 
Of  noble  Reckeu  striving,  mote  ye  now  wonders  know. 

And  immediately  the  story  begins  with  a 
description  of  one  of  the  fair  women  who 
Tvrought  so  much  woe : 

A  right  noble  maiden  did  grow  in  Burgundy, 

That  iu  all  lands  of  earth  naught  fairer  mote  there  be ; 

Chriemhild  of  Worms  she  hight.     She  was  a  fairest 

wife, 
For  the  which  must  warriors  a  many  lose  their  life. 

The  fame  of  this  fair  maiden  reaches  the 
ears  of  Siegfried,  sou  of  old  King  Slegeniuud  ; 
andjin  spiteof  the  warning  and  protestations 
of  both  father  and  mother,  he  goes  to  Worms 
to  woo  her.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  proiul 
Biirgundian  King  Gimther.  Like  a  wise 
knight,  he  waits  his  time  to  gain  the  maiden, 
and  seeks  first  to  win  favor  with  her  power- 
ful brother.  Gunther  is  desirous  of  winning 
the  powerful  Brunhild,  queen  of  Island,  for 
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his  wife.  "With  the  assistance  of  Siegfried, 
wlio  possesses  a  Cloak  of  Darkuess,  which 
reuders  him  invisible,  he  succeeds.  Tbe 
hand  of  Chriemhild  is  Siegfried's  reward. 
Siegfried  was  the  conqueror  of  tbe  Xibeluu- 
g.Mi  Hoard,  the  possession  of  which  appears 
to  bring  fatal  consequences.  No  sooner  is 
all  the  bridal  feasting  over  at  Worms,  and 
Siegfried  returned  with  Chriemhild  to  his 
own  laud,  than  Brunhild  becomes  jealous  of 
his  power".  She  demands  that  the  knight 
of  the  Nibelungen  be  recalled  to  the  court  of 
Gunther,  and  made  to  render  homage.  To 
please  her,  Gunther  sends,  begging  Siegfried 
to  visit  him.  After  some  hesitation,  Sieg- 
fried returns  to  Worms  with  his  Avife.  Quar- 
rels immediately  break  out  between  the  two 
women,  and  Brunhild  learns  for  the  first  time 
that  her  hand  was  won  by  the  power  of  Sieg- 
fried. Ilageu,  who  is  also  jealous  of  the 
knight's  renown,  incites  her  to  vengeance, 
and  Siegfried  is  killed  by  treachery.  Hageu 
afterward  induces  Chriemhild  to  send  for  tho 
Nibelungeu  treasure,  which,  ou  its  arrival  at 
Worms,  he  contrives  to  seize  and  hurl  into 
tiie  llliine.  where  it  is  supposed  to  still  lie 
buried.  Cbriemhild,  overwhelmed  by  the 
grief  of  widowhood,  aud  burning  with  a  de- 
sire for  revenge,  at  length  accepts  au  offel 
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of  mtirriago  from  Etzel  (Attila),  king  of  tlio 
Huns,  hoping  iu  this  way  to  obtain  power 
to  crush  ht-r  enemies.  After  she  is  married, 
she  entreats  her  husband  to  send  messengers 
to  the  Bnrgnndian  court  to  tell  of  her  great 
happiness,  and  to  entreat  King  Gunther  to 
visit  her.  Etzel,  who  rejoiced  at  the  thought 
of  doing  honor  to  tiie  family  of  his  wife,  ac- 
ceded to  her  request.  Hagen's  guilt}'  con- 
science led  liiui  to  suspect  treachery,  but 
Gunther,  disdaining  fear,  accepts  the  invita- 
tion for  himself  and.  his  court.  As  the  Bur- 
gnndians  are  crossing  the  ferry  over  the  river 
Maine,  the  fatal  Mer-women  appear  sporting 
in  the  water.  Such  is  the  doleful  prophecy 
told  to  Hagen  : 

Outspiike  the  wild  Mer-womau:  I  tell  thee  it  will 

arrive, 
Of  all  your  gallant  host  no  man  shall  be  left  alive, 
Except  King  GniUher's  chaplain,  as  we  fall  well  do 

know: 
lie  only,  home  returuing,  to  the  Rhine-land  back 

snail  go. 

Hagen,  in  furious  passion,  seizes  the  poor 
priest  and  throws  him  into  the  river,  but  he 
is  miracnlonslj'  saved  and  reaches  the  shore. 
From  this  time  a  deep  gloom  settles  down 
on  the  Burgundians  or  Nibelungens,  and 
countless  misfortunes  assail  them  as  the^ 
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march  to  their  doom.  King  Etzel,  in  uttei 
ignorance  of  his  -nife's  intentions,  receives 
them  with  boundless  hospitality,  and  they 
are  sumptuously  lodged  for  the  night.  Ou 
the  following  day,  at  a  great  banquet  in  the 
royal  hall,  the  strife  begins.  The  most  ter- 
rible massacre  ever  pictured  by  poet  takes 
place,  blood  flows  in  streams,  the  hall  is  on 
tire,  and  iu  the  midst  of  the  tumult  appears 
the  infuriated  Chriemhild,  demanding  of 
Hagen  where  the  Nibelungen  treasure  lies 
hid.  He  refuses  to  leveal,  and  she  kills  him 
with  a  sword  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Siegfried,  and  is  herself  struck  dead ; 

Iu  grief  had  the  king's  feast  ended,  as  all  love  is 
wont  to  do. 

The  poem  closes : 

I  cannot  say  yon  now  what  hath  befallen  since ; 
The  women  all  were  weeping,  and  the  Ritteis  and  the 

prince, 
Also  the  noble  squires,  their  dear  friends  lying  dead : 
Here  hath  the  story  ending ;  this  is  the  Sibelungen's 

Seed. 

The  translations  used  are  by  Carlyle,  who 
has  rendered  portions  only  of  this  great  poem 
into  English.  A  complete  English  version 
has  been  made  by  a  Mr.  Birch,  but  it  is  not 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  original.    The 
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first  edition  published  in  Germany  was  ed 
ited  bj-  the  Swiss  Professor  Bodmer  in  1757, 
after  the  poem  had  lain  centuries  in  manu- 
script. Tliis  edition  is  very  imperfect.  In 
1826  the  entire  text  of  the  Nibelunsen  and 
the  Klage  (Lament)  was  published  by  Karl 
Lachmaun.  There  are  various  renderings 
into  modern  German,  the  most  faitliful  by 
Karl  Simrock,  who  has  done  mucli  good  ser- 
vice in  placing  many  old  German  legends 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  modern 
reader.  The  Lament,  the  manuscript  of 
Avhich  is  evidently  older  than  that  of  the 
Nibelungen  itself,  is  in  reality  a  sequel  to 
the  greater  poem,  being  the  Lamentations 
of  King  Etzel  and  the  remaining  knights 
over  the  terrible  slaughter  caused  by  the 
revengeful  Cliriemhild. 

The  Heldenbuch. — The  most  prominent 
poem  of  this  great  collection  of  people's 
epics  and  fables  is  "Gndrun,"only  second  in 
importance  to  the  Nibelungen.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  legends  and  popular  songs  of 
Northern  Germany,  as  the  Nibelnngen  sprang 
from  tliose  of  the  Franks  and  Burgundians. 
Like  all  other  of  these  epics,  its  atithor  or 
compiler  is  unknown.  It  is  singular  that 
while  the  names  of  so  many  unimportant 
Minnesingers  have  been  treasured,  not  even 
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the  slightest  record  exists  of  the  bnvds  who 
chauteil  these  grand  heroics  to  the  coraraon 
people.  Giidrun  is  an  unfortunate  princess, 
stolen  away  from  i)arents  and  bridegroom 
by  Hartmuth  of  Xormandy,  who  on  her  re- 
fusal to  marry  him  treats  her  with  great  se- 
verity. His  mother  adds  to  his  cruelty,  and 
debases  the  princess  to  a  servant,  sending 
her  barefooted  in  the  snow  to  wash  clothes 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  In  this  piteous 
plight  she  is  discovered  by  her  bridegroom 
and  her  brother,  who  after  much  fighting 
and  dir'vSter  succeed  in  rescuing  her. 

The  other  stories  of  the  Heldeubnch  are 
of  the  heroes  of  the  dilferent  German  divi- 
sions. Siegfried,  the  ''  horned,"  or  invulner- 
able hero  of  the  Franks,  figures  largely  liero 
as  well  as  in  the  Nibeluugen.  From  tho 
Lombards  come  the  histories  of  Kaiser  Ort- 
nit  and  the  dwarf  king  Elberich,  and  of 
Hugdietrich,aiulhis8on  Wolfdietrich.  Diet- 
rich is  a  favorite  hero  of  Germaia  legend,  and 
does  much  extraordinary  fighting  witii  drag- 
ons and  other  monsters.  He  was  an  impor- 
tant personage  with  the  Ostrogoths,  with 
^hom  he  was  "  Dietrich  of  Bern,"  proba- 
blj'  Theodoric  of  Verona,  the  master  of  the 
knight  Hildebrand  of  the  earliest  poems. 
From  the   Ostrogoths  comes  the   story  of 
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King  Lauriii,  the  dwarf,  and  his  "Little  Rose  ■ 
garden,"  T\hich  he  compassed  alioiit  witli 
"great  manhood  and  art-magic,  till  at  last 
he  was  vaiKinished  by  the  heroes,  an<l  forced 
to  become  tlieir  jnggler."  There  is  also  a 
Bnrgnndian  legend  of  a  Rose-garden  at 
"Worms  tended  by  the  fair  Chriemliild,  and 
here  appear  again  many  of  tho  NiUelnngen 
heroes.  This  Rose-garden,  some  seven  miles 
around,  was  fenced  only  by  a  silk  thread, 
and  the  services  of  twelve  noble  knights 
were  required  to  defend  it  against  intrud- 
ers, in  doing  which  much  blood  was  shed. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  same  character 
appearing  and  reappearing  through  all  the.se 
legends,  under  different  forms  and  in  vast- 
ly varied  sitnations,  but  evidently  the  same 
hero,  living  for  the  same  knightly  ends — to 
conquer  monsters,  be  they  fabulous  dwarfs 
or  dragons,  or  cruel  and  wicked  kings,  to 
rescue  imprisoned  princesses,  and  do  his 
part,  as  best  he  may,  toward  setting  the 
world  generally  to  rights. 

Reinecke  Fuchs.  —  The  early  Germans 
were  a  people  fond  of  fables, -where  wolves, 
and  lions,  and  foxes  plaj'ed  parts,  and  utter- 
ed truths  which  even  the  most  daring  would 
have  hesitated  to  put  into  the  mouths  of 
their  human  heroes. 
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The  first  collection  of  fables  was  made 
during  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  thii'teenth  that  a  cer- 
tain Heiurich  of  Gleissen,  making  use  of  all 
previous  fables,  collected,  or  rather  '•'  edited," 
the  story  which  afterward  came  to  be  known 
as  Reynard  the  Fox.  This  first  collection 
was  called  "  Isegrim's  Troubles ;"  but  the 
story,  and  the  Fox's  part  therein,  are  mainly 
the  same. 

There  is  much  controversy  respecting  the 
origin  of  "Keiuecke,"  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  legends  which  it  embodies  spring  from 
French  as  well  as  German  sources.  An  Eng- 
lish Reynard  was  printed  in  1481,  and  a  Dutch 
edition  appeared  at  Delft  three  years  later. 
But  the  most  important  and  complete  ver- 
sion was  printed  and  published  at  Llibeck 
in  1498.  This  last,  says  Carlyle,  "  has  extin- 
guished all  the  rest,  and  come  to  be  the  sole 
veritable  representative  of  Reynard,  inas- 
much as  all  subsequent  translations  and 
editions  have  derived  themselves  from  it." 

Since  the  Liibeck  publication  Reynard  has 
been  regarded  as  marking  the  epoch  in  Ger- 
man literature  when  the  last  traces  of  the 
courtly  and  refined  spirit  of  the  Snabian 
Era  had  passed  away,  giving  place  to  a  more 
modern  style  of  thought,  "which  inclined  to- 
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ward  the  Didactic,  tbe  Useful,  and, especially 
at  this  particular  period  of  literary  develop- 
ment, to  Satire.  To  indulge  this  last  pro- 
pensity nothing  was  so  useful  as  Fable,  where 
beasts  figured  in  tiie  guise  of  men.  The  pop- 
ular mind  was  in  such  a  state  that  Reynard 
was  innnediately  received  and  ajipreciated 
by  all  classes,  its  simple  yet  cunningly  con- 
structed story  beiug  understood  by  peasant 
and  prince  alike. 

The  Liibeck  edition  is  in  Low  German,  and 
is  edited  by  one  Henry  vou  Alkniar,  who  in 
his  pretace  states  that  he  is  school-master 
and  tutor  to  the  prince,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

The  story  of  Reynard,  his  sly,  well-con- 
cealed villany,  his  pious  speech  on  the  gal- 
lows-ladder, which  saved  him  triumphantly 
from  the  fate  he  so  richly  deserved,  his  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  for  absolution,  his  sweet, 
treacherous  speeches,  the  suffering  of  the 
cat,  the  hare,  the  wolf,  and  many  other  of 
his  victims,  are  all  as  widely  known  as  nurs- 
ery tales.  The  exquisite  irony  and  humor 
of  this  remarkable  book  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Fronde,  writing  of  "  Rejnard," 
says :  "  It  is  not  addressed  to  a  passing  mode 
of  folly  or  of  profligacy,  but  it  touches  the 
perennial  nature  of  mankind,  laying  bare 
our  own  sympathies,  and  tastes,  and  weak- 
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nesses,  Aivitli  as  keen  and  true  an  edge  as  when 
the  living  world  of  the  old  Suabiau  poet 
winced  under  its  earliest  utterance."' 

There  exist  many  modern  German  versions 
of  Reynard's  history,  of  which  the  one  by 
Goethe  holds  the  tirst  rank.  It  lias  been 
translated  into  all  languages,  and  Kaulbach 
and  other  eminent  artists  have  considered 
it  wortliy  of  their  pei^cils.  Carlyle  pro- 
nounces it  a  true  '•  World  -  book,"  which 
through  centuries  has  been  everywhere  at 
home.  He  says:  "Thus  has  our  old  Fable, 
rising  like  some  river  in  the  remote  distance, 
from  obscure  rivulets,  gathered  strength  out 
of  every  valley,  out  of  every  country,  as  it 
rolled  on.  Among  the  Germans  Reinecke 
Fnchs  was  long  a  house-book  and  universal 
best- companion :  it  has  been  lectured  oti 
in  universities,  quoted  in  imperial  council- 
halls.  It  lay  on  the  toilette  of  princesses, 
and  was  thumbed  to  pieces  on  the  bench  of 
the  artisan." 

THE  DIDACTIC  PERIOD. 

Dnring  the  two  centuries  which  inter- 
vened between  the  final  decline  of  the  Sua- 
biau Era  and  the  intellectual  development 
attendant  upon  the  Reformation,  German 
literature  was  gradual! v  assuming  a  more 
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practical  character.  Society  was  niulergo- 
iiig  a  obauge.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  Avas 
fast  disappearing  among  the  nobles,  and  at 
Court  the  jester  had  taken  tlie  phice  of  the 
Minnesinger.  A  few  knights,  like  Oswald 
von  Wolkeustein  (1400),  attempted  to  pre- 
serve gentle  customs  ami  to  compose  poems 
in  the  spirit  of  minnesong,  but  literature 
was  principal)}'  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
who  were  rising  rapidly  in  intelligence  and 
culture.  Noble  cathedrals  and  council- 
houses  were  building,  which  are  a  marvel 
of  architecture  even  at  the  present  day. 
Artisans,  workmen  in  stone,  copper,  and 
iron,  were  multiplying,  and  their  professior.s 
gaining  ground.  Universities  were  flourish- 
ing, and  schools  were  established  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities. 

There  were  still  wandering  minstrels,  but 
they  were  singers  of  volksongs,  which  were 
often  rude  in  form  and  conception.  These 
volksongs  were  short  ballads,  drinking 
songs,  aud  occasionally  a  love-song,  a  faint 
echo,  as  it  were,  of  the  previous  period. 

There  was  much  translation  done  in  this 
age,  and  the  language  itself  was  passing 
rapidlj'  through  changes,  and  reaching  that 
form  used  by  Luther  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  "  where,"  says  Grimm,  "he  made 
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use  of  Lis  mother-tongne  vrith  such  force, 
purity,  and  beauty,  that  his  style,  fi'om  its 
povreiful  iutliieuce  on  tlie  whole  language, 
must  be  considered  to  have  beeu  the  germ 
aud  basis  of  the  modern  High-German." 

Several  writers  of  this  didactic  period  are 
prominent  among  the  large  number  of  in- 
ferior authors.  Hugo  vou  Trimberg,  whom 
Cai'lyle  considers  as  the  most  important  fig- 
ure in  tlie  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  and  of 
much  knowledge.  His  works  were  didactic 
and  satirical,  and  he  held  the  epic  romances 
of  his  i>redecessors  in  great  contempt. 

"  How  Master  Dietrich  fought  with  Ecken, 
Aud  how  of  old  the  st:\lwai-t  Reckeii 
Were  all  by  women's  craft  betrayed,"' 

was  all  nonsense  to  this  shrewd,  humorous 
thinker.  His  principal  work  was  the  Ren- 
uer  (Runner),  which  was  on  no  particular 
theme,  but  a  collection  of  poetical  disserta- 
tions on  many  subjects  huddled  together  at 
random. 

At  the  same  time  with  Hugo  lived  Boner, 
the  compiler  and  author  of  many  fables, 
whose  '•  Gem  "  is  still  known  in  the  uursery- 
world. 

Tauler. — About  1350  a  mau  named  Johauu 
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Tauler  was  living  and  preaching  at  Stras- 
bnrg,  whose  influence  upon  tlie  spiritual  un- 
folding of  the  age  was  verj-  great.  He  was  a 
Dominican  monk,  a  most  eloquent  preacher, 
and  the  first  of  tiie  large  circle  of  Mystics. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  few  spiritual  songs, 
but  most  of  his  works  are  in  prose.  "Wach- 
ler,  a  modern  German  critic,  says  that  Tau- 
ler was  the  first  "  to  raise  the  lay-world  into 
moral  study  of  religion  for  tliemselves,  that 
so,  enfranchised  from  the  bonds  of  unreflect- 
ing custom,  they  might  regulate  creed  and 
conduct  by  strength  self-acquii-ed."  He  was 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  suffered 
much  persecution  for  his  free  and  indepen- 
dent thought  and  action. 

Eulenspiegel.  — -  A  strange  apparition 
which  arose  in  North  Germany  about  the 
time  Tauler  was  preaching  iu  Strasburg  is 
Tyll  Eulenspiegel,  a  child  of  the  people, 
whose  broad  drollery  and  fantastic  extrav- 
agaucies  rendered  him  a  popular  favorite. 
Tyll  was  born  of  peasant  parents  in  a  small 
village  of  Brunswick.  He  led  a  wandering 
life,  no  doubt  driven  from  place  to  place  by 
the  consequences  of  the  mischievous  prac- 
tical jokes  which  he  played  on  parson  and 
bnrgher  alike.  He  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  had  keen  eyes  for  the  weaknesses 
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of  the  world.  It  is  not  kuowu  whether  in 
his  old  days  he  became  his  owu  biographer, 
or  Avhether  the  laughter-provoking  recital 
of  his  exploits  was  written  by  anotlier  hand. 
Even  his  existence  has  been  questioned  by 
some  authorities,  who  affirui  that  his  history 
is  simply  a  volksbook,  which,  making  him 
the  imaginary  hero,  pictures  in  his  life  many 
extravagancies  of  the  time.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  Tyll  was  a  real  char- 
acter, and  that  after  his  wanderings  he  set- 
tled down  at  Miillcu,  near  LUbeck,  where  he 
died.  It  is  said  that  his  grave  was  held  in 
reverence,  and  often  visited  by  wandering 
journeymen. 

The  narrative  of  Eulenspiegel  became  so 
famous  that  it  was  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  his  name  is  given  by  modern 
German  lexicographers  as  syuonymous  with 
jester  and  wag. 

Sebastiau  Brandt,  born  at  Strasburg  iu 
145d,  was  the  leading  didactic  jioet  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  principal  poem,  the 
"  Ship  of  Fools,"  had  a  wide-spread  fame, 
and  was  translated  into  Latin,  English,  and 
French.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  poem, 
and  much  satirical  display  of  the  follies  of 
the  age,  most  of  these  follies,  alas,  still  alive, 
and  as  absurd  and  outrageous  to-da  v  us  when, 
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four  centuries  ago,  Brandt  sent  them  sailiug 
round  the  world  in  his  famous  "  Sliip." 

Proso-writers  bogau  to  appear  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  their  work  was 
principally  translation  of  religions  books 
from  the  Greek  aiid  Latin.  As  the  nation- 
al character  became  more  stable,  historical 
prose  began  to  appear.  The  people  realized 
that  they  had  a  past,  and  that  potent  mean- 
ing lay  in  it.  The  free-cities  were  proud  of 
their  progress,  and  the  natural  impulse  was 
to  record  the  events,  not  only  of  the  jirevious 
years,  but  also  of  the  present.  In  this  desire 
lies  the  origin  of  the  ditfereut  "  Chronicles" 
in  which  may  be  found  important  facts  con- 
cerning early  customs,  and  domestic  and  so- 
cial habits.  There  exist  great  numbers  of 
these  local  histories,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Chronicles  of  Strasburg,  Lim- 
burg,  Brcslau,  and  Cologne,  the  two  first 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  others  written  a  century  later. 

German  dramatic  poetry  first  appears  in 
popular  form  toward  the  close  of  tJie  thir- 
teenth century.  Many  dramas  had  been 
written  previous  to  that  time  by  monks  and 
even  nuns,  but  their  work  was  mostly  in 
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Latiu,au(l  beyoud  the  reach  of  the  coraraon| 
people.  AVheii  the  drama  was  first  popular- 
ized it  naturally  followed  the  form  of  the  I 
earlier  Latin  compositions,  and  retained  the 
same  religions  character.  Mysteries  and  I 
Passion-plays  on  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Saviour  were  performed  at  village  festivals, 
and  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  Mary- 
mother,  and  the  various  Saints,  all  yielded 
rich  material  for  these  dramas  of  the  people. 
The  performances  often  lasted  several  days, 
and  were  attended  not  only  by  burgher  and 
peasant,  but  also  by  many  noble  lords  and 
ladies.  A  relic  of  these  ancient  Mysteries 
still  exists  in  the  Passion-play  performed 
once  in  ten  years  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Oberammergan,in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol. 

Secular  dramas  followed  close  upon  the 
Mysteries.  During  the  fifteenth  century 
their  number  i-apidiy  increased,  and  the  spir- 
it of  satire  found  in  them  full  expression. 
The  element  of  grotesque  humor  was  at 
length  introduced  even  into  the  Passion- 
plays.  There  is  still  extant  an  Easter  Mys- 
tery of  the  fifteenth  centnry  in  which  the 
merchant  turns  away  from  the  three  Maries, 
to  whom,  on  their  way  to  the  sepulchre,  he 
has  sold  precious  ointment,  to  begin  a  some- 
what profane  and  boisterous  quarrel  with 
his  wife  and  a  servant. 
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THE  MASTERSINGERS. 

Wlien  the  Miiiiiesiiigers  had  passed  away, 
a  dirt'eieiit  order  of  poets  arose,  wiio  sus' 
taincd  the  purity  of  song  np  to  the  time  of 
the  Keforniatiou.  Hans  Sachs,  whose  name 
closes  tile  long  roll  of  tiiese  Mastcrsingers, 
was  a  contemporary  and  fellow-worker  with 
Luther. 

Mastersnng  bloomed  with  greatest  strength 
in  SoMtii  Germany,  wliere  the  singers  formed 
guilds  and  held  regnlar  meetings,  at  which 
he  Avhose  production  was  pronounced  the 
most  perfect  was  decorated  with  a  silver 
chain  or  a  wreath.  Every  member  of  this 
singers'  guild  was  bound  to  observe  good 
morals,  aud  to  lead  a  useful  and  honorable 
life. 

The  mastersongs  were  often  on  religions 
subjects,  the  handling  of  which  shows  much 
evidence  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
Mystics.  They  rarely  deal  with  either  love 
or  nature,  never  iu  a  romantic  sense.  Emo- 
tions uot  awakened  by  religion  or  guided 
by  the  strictest  morality  were  unrecognized 
by  the  Mastcrsingers,  who  were  either  burgh- 
ers or  artisans,  men  of  sterling  qualities  aud 
solid  good  sense,  and  who  delighted  in  pure 
and  abstemious  livin<r. 
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Hans  Rosenbliit  (1450)  was  the  first  of 
the  celebrated  Nuremberg  Mastersiiigers. 
He  wrote  some  very  sharp  Avords  on  the 
rulers  of  that  time.  "Justice  baugs  ou  the 
wall,  aud  truth  is  no  more  heard  at  Court. 
Tiicre  are  no  princes  whose  promise  is  sure. 
Tliey  oppress  and  burden  the  people  with 
false  coin,  with  all  manner  of  unjust  taxes. 
Knighthood  has  lost  its  sword  which  it  for- 
merly wielded  for  the  protection  of  widows 
and  orphans,  and  both  princes  and  nobles 
are  disgraced  by  outrageous  deeds."  Be- 
sides his  long  iioems,  Rosenbliit  was  also 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  songs  in  praise 
of  wine,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Mastersingers  were  ascetics  wlio  condemned 
tlie  pleasures  of  life.  They  were  inclined 
to  good-fellowship  and  overflowing  with 
rare  humor,  both  of  which  they  praised  and 
extolled  so  long  as  it  was  within  the  bounds 
of  temperance  and  morality. 

Hans  Sachs,  bovu  at  Nuremberg  in  1494, 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Master- 
singers.  His  father  was  a  tailor,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  educate  his  son  to  his  own 
handicraft.  Hans  was  sent  to  school  until 
he  was  fifteen,  when  he  was  ajjprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker,  and  also  put  to  learn  the  art 
of  mastersoug  with  "Master"  Nuuuenbeck, 
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a  liiieii-weaver  aucl  Mastersingor  of  Xmem- 
berg.  At  seventeen  he  started  on  his  Jf'an- 
derschaff.  or  travels  as  journeyman-cdbhler. 
He  went  all  throngh  Germany  and  the  Tyrol, 
visiting  all  the  great  Mastersingers  and  their 
diifereut  schools.  After  his  retnrn  to  his 
native  city,  he  married  and  settled  down  to 
a  quiet  and  honorable  life.  He  died  in  1.576, 
much  respected  and  regretted  by  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 

Hans  Siichs  was  an  industrious  writer.  He 
himself  informs  us  that  he  composed  over 
four  thousand  mastersongs,  besides  many 
dramas  on  subjects  both  secular  and  relig- 
ious. He  was  not  a  great  poet,  and  many  of 
liis  poems  are  little  more  than  rhymed  prose, 
but  the  versatility  and  readiness  of  his 
genius  was  remarkable,  and  his  fund  of  hu- 
mor rich  and  uever-failing.  However  rough 
his  verses,  there  is  about  them  a  strength 
and  directness  of  purpose  which  could  not 
fail  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  His  in- 
fluence was  very  great,  and  he  did  much  to 
strengthen  Luther  in  his  work,  thereby  well 
earning  his  title  of  "  Cobbler-poet  of  the  Ref- 
ormation." 

Writing  of  himself  in  his  old  age,  he 
savs : 
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From  lewdness,  drunkenness,  and  play, 
And  other  vice,  I  turned  away 
With  steadfast  will,  while  up  and  down 
The  land  I  roved  from  town  to  town  ; 
And  set  myself,  witli  mind  and  heart. 
To  learu  the  Mastersinger's  art ; 
And  when  my  twentieth  year  began. 
And  I  had  passed  from  youth  to  man, 
I  first,  beseeching  God  for  aid, 
The  poet's  earnest  art  essayed 
At  Munich,  and  the  year,  1  ween. 
Was  fifteen  hundred  aud  fourteen. 

This  retrospect  of  tbe  old  man,  from  one 
of  his  last  poems,  is  very  touching,  aud  gives 
the  true  key  to  his  usefuluess  and  iutlueuce. 

Many  of  his  satires  became  as  familiar  iu 
Germany  as  household  words,  aud  the  practi- 
cal lessons  they  taught  were  readily  grasped 
by  the  popular  mind.  In  1522  he  published 
a  poem  which  he  called  the  "Nightingale  of 
Wittenberg."  Blinded  by  false  light,  a  Hock 
of  sheep  have  strayed  away  from  the  good 
shepherd  aud  sweet  pasturage,  and  are  lost 
in  the  wilderuess,  when  the  sweet  tones  of  a 
nightingale,  representing  Luther,  guide  them 
back  to  safe,  sunny  meadows.  This  poem 
had  great  influence  throughout  all  Germany. 

Iu  his  hymns  Hans  Sachs  shows  himself 
a  true  poet.  They  are  teudcr  and  musical, 
the  spontaneous  outburst  of  a  ijioiis  heart 
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The  one  AviUten  iu  his  okl  ago,  -wliile  Nu- 
reiuborg  was  siitferiiig  the  terrors  of  a  siege, 
has  become  celebrated  among  all  lovers  of 
religious  poetry.  These  are  the  first  and 
last  two  verses : 

■Why  this  disquiet,  oh  my  heart, 
Why  monniiiig  thus  and  auxions  art. 

And  all  for  earthly  gooA  ! 
Oh,  trust  thee  to  thy  God  and  King, 
Whose  power  created  everything  I 

I  thank  thee,  Christ,  thou  Son  of  God, 
This  hast  thou  shown  me  in  thy  word. 

Thy  word  divinely  wise ; 
Oh  make  me  firm  to  do  thy  will, 
Then  joy  shall  be  my  portion  still. 

Thanks,  praise,  and  honor  he  to  thee. 
For  all  thy  <^oodness  shown  to  me, 

And  hear  my  humble  prayer; 
When  at  thy  bar  that  cominc;  day. 
Oh  let  me  not  be  thrust  away '. 

— Mbs.  H.  C.  Coxajjt. 

Martin  Luther  (14S3-1546).— Tiie  graud 
figure  of  the  great  Reformer  stands  like  a 
rock  between  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  modern  thought.  Tiie  germ  of  religions 
liberty,  which  had  long  beeu  working  iu  the 
national  mind,  stimulated  by  the  preachiug 
of  Tauler  and  his  followers,  had  at  last  found 
its  man,  and  through  him  stood  developed 
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before  the  world,  daring  all  iu  tbe  name  of 
truth  and  liberty.  Carlyle,  writing  of  tliis 
period  iu  the  intellectnal  life  of  Germany, 
says :  "At  the  era  of  the  Refuruiatiou  the  di- 
dactic spirit  reaches  its  acme.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  the  apotheosis,  where  it  first  attains 
a  really  poetical  concentration,  and  stimn- 
lates  ni:!iil\iiid  into  heroism  of  word,  and  of 
action  also." 

Luther's  contribution  to  German  litera- 
ture Mas  small,  as  his  Avhole  strength  was 
devoted  to  the  great  subject  Avhich  lay  near- 
est his  heart.  He  Avas  the  leader  of  a  great 
movement,  and  his  voice  thundered  through 
the  land,  shaking  the  very  fonudatious  of 
the  fabric  which  ages  of  superstition  had 
erected. 

He  wrote  a  few  hymns,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which,  begiuuing 

"A  safe  stronghold  oiu'  God  is  still, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weiipoii," 

is  still  sung  iu  evangelical  churches  through- 
out the  world. 

His  letters  to  the  German  people  and 
princes  are  stirring,  eloquent  appeals,  but 
cauuot  be  regarded  as  a  feature  of  the  na- 
tional literature,  as  they  were  a  part  of  his 
great  life-work,  and  accessory  to  it. 
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His  iiilliience,  however,  ou  all  German 
conipositiuu  ever  after  was  of  iinmenso 
iiuportaiice  tluongb  liis  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  whieh  established  a  solid  basis 
npon  whicb  tlie  German  language  has  ever 
since  stood  tirm.  Over  this  translation, 
which  appeared  in  complete  form  in  1541 — 
the  New  Testament  having  been  printed 
eighteen  j'ears  earlier — Lnther  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life.  Every  phrase  was  deter- 
mined with  the  greatest  care.  Luther  him- 
self states  that  he  and  Melanchthou,  his  fel- 
low-worker, often  spent  days,  even  weeks, 
searching  out  single  words.  At  one  time 
the  two  were  sorelj'  puzzled  over  a  passage 
of  the  New  Testament.  "  Only  the  Greek  is 
not  clear  to  me,"  said  Melanchthou.  "Ah," 
answered  Luther,  "  it  is  the  German  that  I 
am  troubled  about."  So  anxious  was  this 
earnest  man  to  place  every  word  of  the  Bible 
truthfully  before  the  common  peoiile  of  Ger- 
many. 

As  all  the  intellectnal  power  of  Luther's 
lime  was  concentrated  in  the  Reformation, 
literature,  and  especially  poetry,  declined, 
Erasmus,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  many  oth- 
er men  of  culture,  were  grouped  about  Ln- 
ther, and,  like  him,  they  wrote  much  on  the 
subject  then  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
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nieu.  Paul  Eber,  Nicliolas  Henuanu,  aud 
the  Bolieiniau  Brethren  Avere  siugiiig  sweet 
byums,  but  the  love-sougs  aud  epic  romauces 
of  previous  centuries  bad  disap})eared.  Ow- 
ing to  the  invention  of  printing,  a  much 
greater  number  of  writers  existed  than  ever 
before;  but  their  works  were  mostly  of  au 
evaugelical  character,  aud  literature  was  en- 
tirely in  their  bands. 

Dnring  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  literary  inactivity  was  scarcely 
interrupted.  Jobann  Fischart,  Ringwaldt, 
Rolleuhagen,  and  a  few  other  writers,  are 
meutioned  atthistinie;  but  theirworks,  with 
few  exceptions,  do  not  rise  above  uiediocrity. 

Fiscbart  was  the  most  celebrated  writer 
of  this  unpoetic  era.  His  voluminous  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  nearly  all  of  a 
satirical  character.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning  and  of  sharp  insight.  His  bold 
attacks  on  the  Jesuits,  and  bis  Avarniugs 
against  their  increasing  power,  bad  they 
been  heeded,  would  have  averted  much 
trouble  in  after  years.  His  influence  while 
he  lived  was  considerable,  but  be  was  uo 
sooner  dead  than  forgotteu,  and  only  when 
centuries  had  passed  were  his  true  merits 
recognized. 

Jacob  Bohme,  born  at  a  small  village  of 
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Silesia  in  1575,  was  the  sou  of  peasaut  par- 
ents, aiul  passed  bis  youtli  tending  cattle  in 
Lis  native  village.  His  early  education  was 
neglected,  but  no  sooner  bad  bis  mind  be- 
gun to  nniold  tban  be  soiiglit  eagerly  to  sup- 
ply tbe  necessity.  Above  all,  be  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  tbe  Bible,  and  bis  mind  became 
niucb  agitated  over  tbo  religions  contro- 
versy between  Lutberans  and  Calviuists. 

His  iirst  writings  gave  great  oftense,  and 
iu  obedience  to  tbe  entreaties  of  friends  be 
abstained  seven  years  from  writing  on  tbe- 
ology.  During  tbe  live  or  six  years  preced- 
ing bis  deatb,  wbicb  occurred  in  1624,  bis 
works  were  of  a  pbilosopbical  and  mystical 
character.  All  bis  teachings  are  based  on 
the  belief  that  Divinity  reveals  itself  through 
creation  and  in  man's  soul. 

Bohme  is  called  the  "Teutonic  philoso- 
pher," and  his  writings  have  been  much  rid- 
iculed. Crude  they  certainly  are  as  com- 
pared with  Avorks  of  a  later  date,  but  there 
is  in  them  much  poetic  fire  and  earnestness, 
combined  with  a  natural  simplicity,  which 
entitles  them  to  all  respect. 

Volksongs.^ — -The  volksongs  of  the  six- 
teenth century  are  important  as  revealing 
the  secret  current  of  poetry  running  through 
the  lives  of  the  common  people.     Thej'  show 
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little  trace  of  tlie  exciteineut  -wliicli  then 
pervaded  all  classes.  Their  quaiut  rhymes 
ripple  on  through  stories  of  love  and  rustic 
adveuture,  often  pathetic,  sometimes  humor- 
ous, always  simple  aud  unique.  Mauy  of 
these  old  ballads  are  found  in  the  modem 
student-soug-books  of  Germany,  popular  aud 
familiar  still.  Large  numbers  have  been 
translated  aud  become  known  to  English 
readers.  The  following  are  some  verses  of 
an  almost  literal  translation,  by  Longfellow, 
of  a  volksong  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

I  kuow  a  maideu  fair  to  see, 

Take  care  I 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware !    Beware ! 
Tinst  her  not,  she  is  fooling  thee ! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  aud  brown, 

Take  care ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  aud  looks  down, 

Beware !    Beware ! 
Trust  her  not,  she  is  fooling  thee ! 

Xot  of  less  importance  than  the  songs 
are  the  Volksbooks  of  this  period,  the  most 
popular  being  the  history, both  in  prose  aud 
verse,  of  the  notorious  Dr.  Faustus,  whose 
vain  striviugs,  whose  defeats,  aud  final  com- 
pact with  Mephistopheles  have  been  the 
foundation  of  many  celebrated  works. 
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Dr.  Faiistus  is  geueially  believed  to  be  a 
historical  personage,  a  scieutilic  man  vlio 
imposed  himself  npon  the  common  people 
as  a  magician,  an  easy  thing  in  those  days, 
wheu  superstition  and  belief  in  demons  were 
fast  rooted  in  the  ignorant  classes.  The 
Faust  books  are  tiresome  reading,  full  of  stn- 
pid  adventure,  of  riding  through  the  air  on 
cloaks,  of  transformations,  and  other  tricks 
of  magic.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  the  popular  taste  of  the  times. 

It  Avas  this  old  legend  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Avbich  gave  to  Goethe  the  material 
for  the  grandest  work  of  his  life,  in  Avhich 
he  has  raised  Dr.  Faust  to  a  classic  character. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  Germany  was  torn  by  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  a  thirty  years'  war,  lit- 
erature had  but  a  slight  chance  to  revive. 
A  few  poets  only  are  worthj-  of  being  re- 
membered. They  were  all  men  of  letters, 
who  wrote  "with  more  elegance  than  spirit, 
and  "who  gave  nnich  attention  to  form  and 
rhythm.  George  Weckherlin  and  Martin 
Opitz  were  the  first  to  establisli  the  laws  of 
German  prosody,  and  to  introduce  the  sou- 
net  iuto  Germany. 
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There  were  different  literary  guilds.  The 
"Fruit -bearing  Society,"  or  "Palm -order," 
was  the  most  wortliy.  Its  ohject  was  to  sus- 
tain the  German  language,  and  resist  the  in- 
troductiou  of  foreign  words  from  the  French 
and  other  sources,  "to  purify  the  prouuuci- 
atiou,  and  study  artistic  espressiou  in  hot^> 
prose  and  poetry."  The  order  of  "Bucolic 
Poets  of  the  Pegnitz"  was  established  in 
1644  by  Harsdorlfer  of  Nuremberg.  Its 
aim  was  to  cultivate  graceful  rhyme,  and  to 
produce  compositions  on  pastoral  subjects. 
Friedrich  Spee  had  already  written  much 
on  flowers  and  fields,  and  pastoral  life,  but 
it  remained  for  the  Nuremberg  guild,  an  un- 
worthy successor  to  that  of  the  Mastersiug- 
ers,  to  carry  these  ideas  to  fanaticism  and 
render  them  ridiculous. 

Tiie  bad  taste  of  these  bucolic  poets  went 
so  far  that,  not  content  with  reducing  their 
verses  to  absurd  iuanity.  they  wrote  them 
out  in  the  form  of  wreaths,  trees,  shepherd's 
pipes,  and  other  pastoral  emblems.  Still 
they  were  men  of  some  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing, which  here  and  there  breaks  out  in  their 
verses.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Hoff- 
mauuswaldau.  Lohenstein,  and  others,  who 
were  their  imitators,  and  who  descended  to 
mere  frivolity. 
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Martin  Opitz  (1597-1G39)  was  the  first 
to  break  the  Iftbargy  into  which  literature 
had  fallen,  ami  to  i)lace  Geruiau  song  on  a 
firm  I'uiimlation.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Palm-order,"' and  has  been  called  the  fa- 
tiier  of  modem  German  poetry,  as  he  Avas 
the  head  of  the  Silesiau  school  of  poets.  He 
wrote  in  sweet,  pnre  language,  and  many  of 
his  lyrics  possess  great  beauty.  His  epi- 
grams, of  which  there  are  a  great  number, 
are  graceful  and  of  quaint  couceit.  Here  is 
one : 

Thy  mirror,  sayest  thon,  plays  a  false  part, 

Reflecting  thee  more  beauteous  than  thou  art? 

Cciine,  Sweet,  assure  thyself  it  tells  no  lies  ; 

Behold  thy  beauty  with  my  own  true  eyes  1 

Opilz  was  professor  of  philosophy  and 
belles-lettres  at  AVeissenburg,  but  his  fame 
as  a  poet  became  so  great  that  Ferdinand  11, 
called  hiui  to  Vieuua,  where  the  laurel  crown 
was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  royal  hands. 
In  1634  he  sought  shelter  in  Dantzig  from 
the  horrors  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  Here 
he  lived  five  years,  when  the  i)lague,  raging 
in  that  city,  ended  his  industrious  and  use- 
ful career. 

Paul  Flemmiag  (1609-40)  was  a  cele- 
brated ]ioet  of  the  Silesiau  school.  Although 
he  died  iu  his  thirty-first  year,  his  poems 
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possess  a  greater  delicacy  auil  truer  poetic 
inspiration  tLau  are  fuuiid  iu  the  comi)osi- 
tioiis  of  Opitz. 

Flemiuiu^-  Avas  a  student  of  the  university 
of  Leipzig.  Like  Opitz,  he  tied  from  Ger- 
niany  to  escape  the  tnnmlt  of  war,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Dulie  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  He  accompanied  an  embassy  seut 
by  the  Uulce  to  Persia,  on  which  journey  he 
contracted  the  disease  of  wiiich  he  died. 

The  poems  left  by  Flemming  were  collect- 
ed and  published  after  his  death.  They  are 
many  of  them  patriotic.  Belonging  to  the 
Protestants  of  Saxony,  Flemming  was  au 
adherent  of  the  party  Avho  found  in  Gnsta- 
vus  Adulphiis  a  powerful  champion,  and  the 
premature  deatli  of  that  soA'ereign  is  lament- 
ed in  many  of  his  verses.  His  songs  of  sol- 
dier life  are  vigorous  and  enthusiastic,  while 
iu  his  love-poems  he  manifests  all  the  tender 
delicacy  of  a  child.  He  was  tirm  in  his  friend- 
ships and  generous  toward  others.  That  his 
admiration  of  Opitz  extended  to  almost  blind 
reverence  is  .shown  in  the  sonnet  written  on 
the  death  of  that  poet,  where  he  is  called 
"  the  Pindar,  the  Homer,  the  Virgil "  of  Ger- 
many. 

Had  Flemming  lived  to  a  greater  maturity 
be  would  have  eclipsed  all  the  other  poets 
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of  bis  time.  As  it  was,  be  passed  avray  be- 
fore be  bad  fully  earned  tlie  extravagant 
praise  wbicli  be  bimself,  Avitb  great  conipla- 
ceucy,  exi)rcs.ses  in  au  epitapb  written  for 
bis  own  tombstone  tbree  days  before  be  died. 
Altbongb  Fleniming  was  not  one  of  tbe 
German  bymn-writers,  wbo  were  so  nnmer- 
ous  during  tbe  seventeentb  century,  simple, 
ebild-like  expressions  of  piety  are  often  found 
in  bis  A'erses.  Tbe  following  poem  is  very 
cbaracteristic : 

TO   MYSELF. 

Let  nothing  make  thee  sad  or  fietrul, 
Or  too  regretful, 
Be  still  : 
What  God  hath  ordered  nni«t  be  right, 
Then  tind  in  it  thine  own  delight, 
My  will. 

Why  shouldst  thou  fill  to-day  with  sorrow 
About  to-morrow, 

My  heart  ? 
One  watches  all  with  care  most  true, 
Doubt  not  that  He  will  give  thee  too 

Tliy  part. 

Only  be  steadfast,  never  waver, 
Nor  seek  earth's  favor, 
But  rest : 
Thou  knowest  what  God  wills  must  be 
For  all  his  creatures,  so  for  thee. 

The  best.  — Winkwoete. 

5 
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Friedricli  von  Logau  (1604-'55)  was  an- 
other celebrated  Silesiau  poet.  Like  Opitz, 
he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  "  Palm- 
order,''  and  did  much  toward  establishing 
the  purity  of  German  versification.  He 
•wrote  some  poems  on  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  and  being  a  patriotic,  earnest 
man,  was  much  disturbed  over  the  agitated 
condition  into  which  his  country  had  fallen. 
His  princijijil  work  is  a  collection  of  three 
thousand  epigrams  on  many  subjects,  both 
secular  and  religious.  It  was  published  the 
year  before  his  death  under  the  following 
title :  '■  Three  Thousand  German  Proverbs 
and  Poems,  by  Solomon  of  Golaw."  Here 
are  some  translated  by  Longfellow  : 

A  millstone  and  the  hnman  heart  are  driveu  ever 

ronnd ; 
If  they  have  iinihin^  else  to  grind,  they  must  them- 

Belves  be  ground. 

Wherennto  is  money  good  ? 
Who  has  it  not  wants  hardihood. 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  care; 
Who  once  has  had  It  has  despair. 


Thoni;h  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind 
esceediiijj  small ; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting,  with  exact- 
ness griuds  be  all. 
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Among  the  other  writers  of  this  era  may 
be  mentioned  Simon  Dacli  (died  1659),  a 
hymn-writer,  and  also  author  of  some  popu- 
liu-  ballads,  one  of  which,  "Annie  of  Tha- 
ran,"  is  well  known  to  English  readers 
tlirongli  Longfellow's  translation.  Andreas 
Gryphius  (died  1664),  a  lyric  poet  and  dram- 
atist. Joliann  Valentin  Andrea  died  at 
Stnttgart  in  1654,  of  whose  writings  Her- 
der says:  "They  contain  truths  which  we, 
a  hundred  years  later,  scarcely  dare  utter, 
truths  as  tender  and  honest  as  they  nre  cut- 
ting and  pithy."  Johann  ShefiJer,  otherwise 
kaowu  as  Angelus  Silesius,  who  was  a  fol- 
lovrer  of  Jacob  Bohme,  and  extoller  of  the 
works  of  Suso  and  Tauler,  both  mystics  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
manj-  hymns,  and  of  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
known  as  the  "Cherubimical  Wanderer.'' 

Paul  Grerhaxdt  (died  1670),  a  distinguish- 
ed Lutheran  clergyman,  was  the  best  writer 
of  sacred  lyrics.  He  composed  many  sweet 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  found  in  nearly 
all  modem  church  collections.  Very  famil- 
iar are  those  beginning: 

"Now  all  the  woods  are  sleeping." 

"  O,  sacred  head  now  wounded. 
With  grief  and  shame  weighed  down ;" 
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aiul  also  the  long  byniu  iu  twelve  stanzas, 
the  first  lines  of  whicli  are 
"Commit  tbon  all  thy  griefs 
And  waj's  iuto  his  bauds." 

The  stanza, 

"Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears, 
Hope  aud  be  undismayed. 
God  hears  thy  sighs,  aud  counts  thy  tears; 
God  shall  lift  up  thy  head," 

is  a  portion  of  the  same  hymn. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  accepted  English  ver- 
sions of  these  hymns,  they  are  poor  in  com- 
parison to  the  strong,  simple,  earnest  lan- 
guage of  the  originals. 

Ulrich  Megerle  ('1643-1709)  was  an  Au- 
gustine monk  of  the  barefooted  order.  He 
is  better  known  by  his  cloister  name  of  Abra- 
ham a  Sancta  Clara.  He  studied  theology 
in  Vienna,  and  became  court -preacher  iu 
that  city,  where  he  died.  His  writings  are 
distiiiguislied  by  a  fiery  eloquence  mingled 
with  broad  humor,  and  all  his  remarks  upon 
the  customs  of  his  time  are  sharp  and  pithy. 
His  wit  is  inexhaustible,  aud  overflows  con- 
tinually iu  his  works.  "  Jndas"  is  the  most 
important  aud  best  known  of  all  his  publi- 
cations. 

Among  the  prose  romance  writers  of  the 
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seveuteenth  century  may  be  meutioned  Au- 
tou  lllrich  of  Bruuswick,  Griiumelshausen, 
aiul  Enclioltz.  Tlieir  works  are  of  small  val- 
ue, and  cbielly  interesting  as  pictures  of  the 
times  iu  ^vllicll  they  are  -written. 

Philip  Spener  (1035-1705)  ^as  destined 
for  the  Church  from  his  cradle,  and  his  whole 
education  was  in  that  direction.  He  ayou 
great  renown  as  a  preacher,  and  Avas  ap- 
pointed to  an  important  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion in  Berlin,  in  Avhicli  city  he  died.  He 
is  specially  notable  as  being  the  founder  of 
Protestant  pietism  in  Germany. 

Gottfried  "Wilhelin  Leibnitz,  the  first  iu 
the  long  line  of  German  jihilosophers,  was 
born  at  Leipzig  in  1646.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and 
Jena.  His  inclination  was,  Irewever,  for  phil- 
osophical thought.  In  1700  he  founded  the 
Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin,  of  wliich  he 
became  president.  Honors  and  royal  favors 
poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  his 
fame  extended  to  foreign  countries.  He  d  ied 
at  Hanover  in  1716.  Leibnitz  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  German  philosophy ;  but,  as  he 
wrote  mostly  in  French  and  Latin,  it  re- 
mained for  Christian  Wollf  (1679-1754),  his 
disciple,  to  popularize  his  philosophy,  and 
establish  it  in  the  schools. 
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Leibnitz  was  a  mau  of  much  learning,  aud 
shows  iu  his  works  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  previous  literature.  His  philosophy 
was  of  the  polemic  order.  He  engaged  ea- 
gerly iu  controversy,  aud  spent  much  of  his 
strength  iu  elucidating  what  he  considered 
the  blindness  of  his  time,  pulling  down  what 
he  thought  wrong,  and  endeavoring  to  build 
up  the  right.  Friedrich  Schlegel  says :  "  He 
inarks  the  point  of  transition  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  tlie  seveuteenth  to  the  new  mode 
of  thinking  of  the  eighteenth  century — cue 
of  the  most  remarkable  eras  iu  the  whole 
history  of  mankiud." 

THE  GREAT  MODERN  ERA. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  new  philoso- 
phy Gei'mauy  b#gau  to  awaken  from  its  long 
slumber.  The  i^eople  were  recovering  from 
the  eflects  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  after 
more  than  half  a  century  of  national  desti- 
tutiou  and  misery,  industries  were  beginning 
to  revive,  and  public  prosperity  was  rapidly 
iucreasiug.  All  circumstances  were  propi- 
tious to  a  new  dawn  of  letters. 

During  the  tirst  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  became  evident  that  a  new  vi- 
tality was  stirring  in  the  national  intellect, 
which  after  1750  burst  iuto  a  true  Golden 
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Age  of  litonitnre,  whicli  all  other  countries 
couteiupliited  with  adiiiiratiou  and  astouish- 
nient. 

The  low  state  of  Geriiiau  literature  at  the 
begiuuiiig  of  the  eighteenth  ceutnry  was 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
learned  men  de.si)isod  the  language  as  a  me- 
dium for  their  thoughts,  preferring  to  write 
in  French  or  Latin.  French  customs  were 
allected  l)y  royalty,  and  consequently  by  all 
]>ctty  princes,  who  drew  after  them  the  no- 
bles and  the  better  classes  of  society.  French 
literature  was  attentively  studied  and  uni- 
versally admired.  Voltaire,  writing  from 
Potsdam  as  late  as  1750,  says :  "  I  find  my- 
self in  France.  Every  one  speaks  our  lan- 
guage. German  is  only  for  soldiers  and 
horses.  One  only  needs  to  use  it  when  trav- 
elling through  tlie  country.  I  found  people 
Ivho  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  Konigsberg,. 
who  knew  my  verses  by  heart."' 

The  Silesian  school  of  the  former  century 
had  done  all  in  its  power  to  eradicate  this 
French  tendency  from  the  German  people. 
With  the  best  intentions,  the  work  of  the 
Silesian  poets  was  a  failure,  as  no  sooner 
had  their  influence  died  away  than  the  pas- 
sion for  all  things  French  sprang  up  strong- 
er than  ever,  while  the  poetry  they  left  only 
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served  to  create  an  artificial  taste  iu  litera- 
ture \Yliich  Leld  its  grouud  iiutil  Klopstock 
gave  a  ucw  uuijesty  to  the  Germau  lan- 
guage, aud  Lessiiig,  with  his  sharp  criticism, 
revealed  all  the  weak  points  of  French  lit- 
erature, aud  iucited  the  Germans  to  iude- 
peudence  and  originality. 

Bodmer  aiid  Gottsched. — Johauu  Jacob 
Bodmer  (1G98-1783)  Avas  a  native  of  Zurich, 
where  he  resided  during  his  long  life.  He 
was  the  guide  aud  acknowledged  head  of 
the  literary  men  of  that  city.  A  man  of 
much  power  aud  decision  of  character  and 
of  inexhaustible  activity,  he  is  more  to  be 
respected  thau  Gottsched,  who  was  his  life- 
long opponent. 

In  the  great  contest  between  the  two, 
Bodmer  fought  Avith  all  the  passion  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  believed  himself 
specially  ordained  to  support  the  right.  Jo- 
hauu Jacob  Breitiuger  (1701-1776),  liis  faith- 
ful friend  aiul  zealous  fellow- worker,  was 
always  at  his  side  in  the  battle. 

Bodmer  was  a  man  possessed  of  much 
Swiss  solidity  of  character.  The  frivoli- 
ties of  tliis  life  received  his  severe  condem- 
nation. When  Klopstock,  whom,  as  author  of 
the" Messiah,"  he  had  regarded  as  almost  a 
saint,  duriug  his  visit  to  Ziiridi  passed  much 
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of  his  time  in  the  genial  enjoyinents  of  so- 
cial life,  Bodmer  -was  highly  displeaseil  that 
so  earnest  and  pious  a  thinker  shonld  de- 
scend to  such  trivial  recreation.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  this  stern  Swiss  grew  more 
liberal  in  his  old  age,  and  acknowledged 
many  things  as  right  which  he  had  formerly 
condemned. 

He  left  much  good  critical  writing,  iu 
which  ho  advocates  the  abolition  of  the 
French  style  and  the  adoption  of  Greek 
and  Roman  models,  for  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  when  Lessing  boldly  pronounced 
against  any  kind  of  foreign  imitation.  Bod- 
mer's  poetical  attempts  are  unworthy  of  no- 
tice. Both  his  dramas  and  religions  epics 
are  weak  imitations  of  the  works  of  other 
authors.  He  did  much  toward  reviving  the 
study  of  ancient  German  literature  by  his 
carefully  corrected  editions  of  the  Mauesse 
collection  of  Minnesingers,  the  Nibelungeu 
Song,  and  other  old  epics. 

Johann  Christoph  Gottsched  (1700-176G) 
was  a  native  of  a  small  village  near  Konigs- 
herg.  His  tiither  was  a  clergyman,  and  xint 
his  son  also  to  the  study  of  theology,  which 
he  soon  abandoned  for  literature.  He  was 
a  deep  student  of  the  Leibnitz  philosophy 
as  presented  by  Wolff.    In  1724  he  fled  from 
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bis  uative  place  to  escape  eulistmeut  in  tbe 
Prussian  army,  aud  settled  iu  Leipzig.  Here 
be  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  pbilosopby 
and  belles-lettres.  His  views  met  Avitb  sucb 
acceptauee  tbat  be  was  made  tbe  leader  of 
tbe  Leipzig  literary  society.  Tbese  socie- 
ties were  tben  forming  at  all  tbe  leading 
universities.  Tbe  one  at  Leipzig,  sometimes 
called  tbe  Saxon  scbool,  numbered  among 
its  members  sucb  men  as  Gellert,  Kabeuer, 
Ebert,  and  Klopstoek. 

Tbe  position  wbicb  Gottsched  bolds  ia 
Grerman  literature  bas  subjected  bim  to  an 
excess  of  botb  praise  and  blame.  Iu  fact, 
Gottscbed  did  much  service,  uot  only  in 
working  to  make  tbe  German  language  tbe 
only  medium  of  popular  instructi<m  by  pnb- 
lisbing  many  text-books  of  science  and  pbi- 
losopby, but  by  bis  exertions  toward  clear- 
ness .and  precision  of  expression,  and  bis  ef- 
forts to  free  poetry  from  tbe  superfluous  load 
of  sentimentalism  wbicb  Hoftmanuswaldau, 
Lobenstein,  and  otbers  of  tbe  second  Silesian 
scbool,  bad  brougbt  down  upon  tbe  nation, 
aud  wbicb  was  a  false  exaggeration  of  tbe 
good  foundation  laid  by  Opitz  aud  bis  com- 
panions. 

Gottscbed  was  assisted  in  all  his  litera- 
ry labors  b3-  bis  wife,  Luise  Knlmus,  a  lady 
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;)f  fiue  education  anil  distiiij^uished  tafeuts, 
.She  was  tlie  authoress  of  several  dramas  of 
considerable  nierir,  and  did  much  valuable 
translation  from  the  English  and  French, 
among  which  was  Pope's  "Rape  of  tlie 
Lock."'  Her  intellect  was  much  superior  to 
her  husband's. 

The  great  controversy  which  sprang  up 
between  the  Leipzigers,  led  by  Gottsched, 
and  Boduier  and  his  Swiss  society,  lasted 
over  twenty  years,  and  only  ended  with  the 
death  of  Gottsched.  It  gave  rise  to  great 
bitterness  on  both  sides.  The  Halle  ])oets, 
among  whom  were  Gleim,  IJtz,  and  Kleist, 
united  their  forces  to  the  Leipzig  partj',  and 
much  violent  criticism  was  produced  during 
this  literary  war.  Each  side  had  its  organ, 
a  weekly  journal,  in  which  its  opinions  were 
freely  expressed  for  the  perusal  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  Leipzig  party  contending  for  puri- 
tj'  of  exterior  form,  clearness  of  expression, 
and  freedom  from  meaningless,  superfluoi:s 
phraseology ;  Bodmer  for  real  earnestness 
and  artistic  conception,  while  he  considered 
the  form  as  of  secondary  importance,  and 
even  advocated  the  suppression  of  rhymes 
and  a  return  to  the  antique  rhythmical 
strophes,  these  being  less  liable  to  restrict 
the  free  expression  of  the  idea.     The  poet- 
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ical  subject,  according  to  Bodmer,  should  be 
of  graud  and  serious  import,  as  poetry  should 
uever  be  degraded  into  a  medium  for  aumso- 
meut. 

That  all  this  bitter  controversy  was  of  auy 
material  beuetit  iu  itself  does  not  appear.  It 
served,  hoAvever,  to  give  still  auother  impe- 
tus to  the  awakening  intellect  of  Germany. 

Johanu  Willielm  Gleim  (1719-1803)  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Here 
he  formed  friendships  with  Utz, Goetz,  Chris- 
tiau  Ewald  von  Kleist,  and  other  young 
poets  of  the  Halle  school.  Kleist  was  cel- 
ebrated as  the  "  Minstrel  of  Spring."  His 
lyrics  were  graceful  and  musical,  and  his 
early  death  was  sincerely  deplored.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kunnersdorf,  iu  1759. 

Gleim  aud  his  friends  were  enthusiastic 
students  of  the  classic  poets,  especially  of 
Anacreon,  from  whom  they  made  many  trans- 
lations, which  became  vastly  popular,  and 
led  to  much  imitation  of  that  style  of  verse. 

"Father  Gleim,"  as  he  was  called,  exert- 
ed great  indnence  over  the  circle  of  poets 
who  preceded  the  more  brilliant  iutellects  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  genius  was  not 
original,  but  his  power  of  adaptation  and 
clear  presentation  was  unequalled.  He  was 
strictly  German  iu  feeling,  aud  did  his  ut- 
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most  to  encourage  the  many  young  authors 
who  gathcietl  about  him  to  the  preservation 
of  a  national  literature.  He  was  of  a  noble, 
generous  character,  always  ready  with  kind, 
fiieiully  advice  and  assistance  for  those  who 
were  struggling  for  recognition.  Bitterness 
was  foreign  to  his  nature;  and  although  he 
was  openly  a  partisan  of  the  Leipzig  party, 
he  was  at  heart  a  friend  of  Bodmer,  and  while 
condemning  many  of  his  views,  recognized 
much  that  was  good  in  the  austere  Swiss. 

Gleim  never  married,  but  his  home  at 
Halberstadt,  presided  over  by  a  beloved 
niece,  was  the  resort  of  many  eminent  men. 
Klopstock,  Wieland,  Lessing,  Voss,  Richter, 
jind  many  others,  were  his  frequent  guests. 
He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age;  blindness 
caiue  upon  him  at  the  last,  and  great  sadness 
of  soul,  as  all  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
labored  as  a  young  man  were  gone.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  addressed  to  himself,  are  very 
uathetic : 

He  liveth  on  and  on— must  ho  in  death  find  only 
A  foe,  th.it  he  is  doomed  to  linger  evermore? 

Ah.  God  !  alas  for  him  who  lapgeth.  old  and  lonely. 
When  all  he  loved  have  gone  before. 

Gleim  wrote  much  didactic  poetry.  Tl'.e 
collection  published  under  the  title  of  "Hal' 
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ladat,  or  the  Red  Book,"  was  so  luiicli  ad- 
mired by  Lessiiia:  that  he  wrote  very  flatter- 
iug  criticisms  of  it,  praising  its  truly  Orient- 
al character.  Gleim  himself  states  that  his 
source  of  inspiration  for  this  collection  was 
the  Koran.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many 
fables,  and  some  patriotic  songs  and  battle 
hymns,  which  are  still  popular  in  Germany. 

No  one  among  these  earlier  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  distinguished  for  orig- 
inality or  greatness  of  intellect.  All  Avero 
more  or  less  addicted  to  imitation,  aud  al- 
though they  manifest  a  certain  freshness  of 
feeling,  French  iuflueuce  had  uot  yet  died 
away.  Still,  all  credit  is  due  these  meu, 
mauy  of  whom  are  overshadowed  aud  almost 
forgotten,  as  the  forerunners  in  a  great  in- 
tellectual awakening.  Tlie  time  was  not 
yet  favorable  to  their  perfect  development, 
but  they  seized,  as  it  were,  upon  a  paralyzed 
literature,  and  did  their  utmost  to  instil 
iuto  it  a  new  life,  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  the  gk)rions  minds  that  followed  them. 

Friedrich  von  Hagedom  (1708-1754) 
was  born  in  Hamburg,  where  he  always  re- 
sided. His  university  life  was  passed  at 
Jena,  and  at  its  close  he  made  a  short  visit 
to  London  in  an  ofiicial  capacity.  There  ho 
learned  English,  and  soon  became  a  thor- 
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otigli  stiuleut  of  English  literature,  the  iu- 
Ihifuce  of  which  is  fouud  in  all  his  writings. 
His  character  was  very  jovial.  While  at 
Jena,  be  entered  with  full  zest  into  the  wild 
student  life  of  the  time,  and  was  consequent- 
ly always  in  difficulties.  His  works  can 
scarcely  be  characterized  as  imitations,  al- 
though the  effect  of  his  English  and  French 
studies  is  everywhere  visible.  His  versifica- 
tion is  simple  and  easy,  .lud  his  poetry  full 
of  sparkling  fancy.  Here  is  one  of  his  epi- 
grams : 

Helen,  from  Meiielnns  seeking  grnce, 
Stood  with  her  eyes  downcast,  and  bnrnins;  face. 
My  body  fair  was  torn  from  thee,  she  cried, 
But  never  has  my  sonl  fled  from  thy  !^ide. 
Truly,  he  answered,  what  remained  with  me, 
Fair  Helen,  was  the  vilest  part  of  thee. 

Hagedoru  was  the  author  of  many  fables, 
some  direct  imitations  from  La  Fontaine,  the 
peculiar  charm  of  whoso  works  had  set  all 
Germany  to  fable  writing.  He  was  also  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  various  literary 
periodicals  which  were  rapidly  multiplying 
in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

Literary  Journals. — One  of  the  most  in- 
fluential publications  at  that  time  was  the 
Bremer  Bdtrage.  The  special  organ  of  the 
Gottsched  party  was   a  journal  edited  by 
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Jobauu  Schwabe,  to  which  at  first  all  the 
literary  men  of  Leipzig  and  Kalle  were  con- 
tributors; but  as  many  became  disgusted 
with  the  excessive  pedantry  of  Gottsched, 
acknowledging  also,  iu  a  certain  measure, 
the  soundness  of  many  views  entertained  by 
Bodmer,  a  new  medium  was  necessary. 

Karl  Gartner  was  the  tirst  to  propose  a 
new  literary  journal,  which  was  soon  started 
under  tlie  title  of  Bremer  Beifra{/e.  Giirtner 
himself  became  the  editor,  and  among  his 
writers  v.ere  Gellert, Rabener,  Zacliaria, Ell- 
as Schlegcl,  and  afterward  Kh)pstock.  All 
contributions  to  the  Beitriige  were  submit- 
ted to  a  committee,  and  underwent  the  most 
rigorous  criticism  before  they  were  iirinted. 
The  Beitriige  soon  became  a  literary  power, 
and  exercised  a  very  salutary  influence. 

Gottlieb  Rabener  (1714-1771),  one  of  its 
original  contributors,  was  a  brilliant  satir- 
ist. He  wrote  iu  smooth,  well-turned  prose, 
and  had  a  sharp  eye  for  all  the  social  follies 
of  his  time.  His  satires  sehlom  resulted  in 
any  ill-feeling,  as  they  were  never  personal. 
Tliis  has  been  brought  up  against  him  as  a 
weakness,  the  consequence  of  tinndity  of 
character,  a  charge  which  Rabener  himself 
does  not  deny.  Indeed,  he  distinctly  says 
of  princes  and  high  dignitaries  that  they 
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were  too  daiijicrons  for  bim  to  toucl),a  deep 
satire  in  itsell' if  lij^btly  uiulerstootl. 

Christian  Gellert  (1715-17()t))  was  a  man 
of  iiiucli  nobler  character.  He  was  the  sou 
of  a  couutry  eler^ymau  in  Saxony.  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  he 
remained  in  that  city  as  teacher  at  the  Acad- 
emy. He  afterward  gave  lectures  on  poetry 
and  philosophy,  and  was  j)rofessor  of  philos- 
ophy there  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
students  were  deeply  attached  to  the  kind- 
ly, melancholy  man,  and  Goethe,  who  was  at 
one  time  his  pupil,  pays  him  a  tender  tribute 
of  respect.  "His  lecture-room  was  always 
crowded,'"  writes  Goethe,  "  and  his  pure  soul, 
his  simplicity,  his  admonitions  aud  entrea- 
ties, his  hollow,  sad  voice,  often  trembling 
with  emotion,  all  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion. His  slender  tignre,  soft,  monrnful 
eyes,  and  intellectual  brow  were  endeared 
to  us  by  a  thonsand  tender  associations.'' 

Gellert's  life  was  saddened  by  constant 
ill  health,  which  subjected  him  to  inticli  suf- 
fering ami  to  frequeut  attacks  of  hypochon- 
dria. He  was  more  a  poet  of  the  j)eople 
than  any  other  man  of  that  time.  His  fa- 
bles, of  which  he  wrote  a  great  number, 
became  very  popular,  winning  for  him  the 
name  of  the  leading  German  fabulist. 
6 
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He  was  also  a  man  of  deep  religious  char- 
acter. Tlie  passion  for  spiritual  liyuius,  for- 
merly so  strong-  in  Germany,  had  almost  van- 
ished when  Gellert  appeared  to  revive  that 
feeling  among  the  people.  His  volume  of 
•'Spiritual  Odes  and  Songs"  contains  many 
hymns  as  earnest  and  true  and  fervent  as 
those  written  by  Paul  Eber  of  Luthei^'s 
time,  and  Paul  Gerhardt  and  his  compan- 
ions. Frederick  the  Great,  who  sincerely 
honored  Gellert,  used  to  remark  that  he  was 
the  most  rational  and  reasonable  of  all  the 
German  professors. 

Johaiin  Joachim  'Winckelinanii  (1717- 
176S)  exercised  as  nmch  influence  in  clear- 
ing away  the  darkness  and  confusion  from 
German  literature  as  did  Klopstock  or  Les- 
siug.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  prose- 
writer  of  the  earlier  period.  With  what 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  richness  and  exquisite  finish  of 
his  style,  which  Herder  calls  a  work  of  art 
in  itself,  may  be  learned  from  his  youthful 
letters,  where  ho  details  all  his  perplexi- 
ties. 

Wiuckelmann  was  an  enthusiast  for  the 
antique.  His  father  wished  him  to  study 
theology,  but  he  soon  abtindoncd  a  liue  of 
thought  so  uncongenial,  and  devoted  him- 
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self  entirely  to  classic  research  aud  art.  He 
writes:  "God  and  nature  wislied  to  make 
nie  a  painter.  In  si)ite  of  both  I  tried  to 
be  a  parson.  Now  1  am  spoiled  for  either. 
But  my  entire  power  shall  be  devoted  to 
obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  paiut- 
ing  and  ancient  art."' 

He  accordingly  studied  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature  with  all  the  natural  impetu- 
osity of  ills  character,  and  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  many  years.  His  writings  awa- 
kened not  ouly  the  German  people  to  a  new 
appreciation  of  art,  but  also  produced  a  con- 
siderable eftect  throughout  Europe.  The 
*'  History  of  Ancient  Art,"  which  he  pub- 
lished four  years  before  his  sad  and  sudden 
death,  is  still  a  standard  book  in  its  depart- 
ment. Winckelmanu's  early  death,  when  his 
powers  were  just  attaining  full  strength,  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  He  was  nnirdered 
at  Trieste  by  an  Italian  travelling-eompau- 
ion,  a  discharged  convict,  whoso  cupidity 
was  aroused  by  the  sight  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  coin  in  Winckelmanu's  pos- 
session. 

Both  Lessing  and  Goethe  owed  much  to 
his  theories  on  the  philosophy  of  ancient  art, 
aud  his  observations  on  the  connection  be- 
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tweeu  ai't  and  the  social  institutiou  of  Greece. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  iu  Les.siiig's  "Laokoon'' 
may  he  distiuctly  traced  to  this  eminent 
art-historian. 

THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

An  analysis  of  German  philosophy  would 
in  itself  till  a  volume.  It  would  also  he  a 
difficult  task,  as  the  systems  and  theories 
advanced  by  this  class  of  German  thinkers 
are  more  intricate  and  less  easy  of  compre- 
hension than  the  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  fact  that  they  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  mental  condition  of  tlie  time 
iu  which  they  lived,  entitles  them  to  men- 
tion even  in  a  brief  survey  of  German  liter- 
ature. 

Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804),  the  first, 
and  no  doubt  greatest  of  them  all,  is  perhaps 
the  least  understood,  as  not  only  are  his 
ideas  obscure  to  the  ordiuary  student,  but 
he  also  clothed  them  in  language  which  even 
his  intimate  frieuds  did  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand, "that  unknown  and  forbidding 
terminology,"  says  Carlyle,  which  must  first 
be  mastered  before  the  idea  can  be  reached. 
Carlyle,  however,  finds  the  end  a  recompense 
for  the  task,  and  to  him  Kant's  writings  are 
"characterized  by  no  quality  so  much  iw 
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precisely  by  the  distinctness  of  his  concep- 
tion, and  the  se([nence  and  iron  strictness 
■\vitli  which  he  reasons."  To  the  reader  less 
practised  in  metaphysical  studies,  Kaut  must 
always  remain  a  riddle. 

The  ofi'ect  of  his  philosophy  was  to  iiicite 
all  tiiinking  and  specnlative  minds  to  still 
deeper  reflection,  each  one  hoping,  on  the 
path  laid  down  l»y  the  master,  to  complete 
his  discoveries,  and  also  himself  to  tind  ont 
new  and  nntroddeu  ways. 

The  Kantian  doctrines  of  morality  are 
supposed  to  point  ont  how  far  reason  may 
enter  into  the  formation  of  moral  law,  and 
also  how  inadequate  any  system  of  ethics 
must  be  whi<."h  rests  on  no  higher  basis  than 
mere  reason  can  atford. 

Kant's  three  chief  works  are  the  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,"  the  "  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason,"  and  the  '*  Critique  of  the  Faculty 
of  Judgment." 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814), 
building  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Kant,  founded  a  new  system.  Ho  believed 
the  lacking  points  of  critical  philosophy 
could  be  found  in  the  inner  consciousness. 
ia  the  Ego,  or  mental  self. 

However  popular  the  system  of  Fichte,  it 
was  forced  to  give  way  before  the  new  plan 
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set  forth  by  liis  disciple,  Friedrich  Schel- 
ling  (1775-1754),  who  also  drew  rauch  from 
the  works  of  Jacob  Bohme.  Every  new 
philosopher  was  received  with  euthusiasm, 
as  if  in  him  was  to  be  fonud  the  true  solu- 
tion of  all  metaphysical  problems. 

Greorge  Friedrich  Hegel  (1770-1831).—^ 
The  philosophy  of  George  Friedrich  Hegel 
was  also  founded  directly  upon  that  of  Fichte. 
At  first  workiug  together  with  Schelliug, 
Hegel  soon  departed  for  new  fields,  and. 
formed  a  system  of  his  own,  which  was  re- 
garded for  the  time  as  the  final  aud  perfect 
conclusion  of  philosophical  research,  but 
which  after  Hegel's  death  suffered  collapse, 
and  vanished  except  in  name. 

Many  men  of  less  note  entered  the  ranks, 
and  did  much  confused  aud  unintelligible 
writing.  Many  others,  too,  more  celebrated 
in  other  branches  of  thought,  yielding  to  the 
mental  pressure  of  the  times,  devoted  much 
study  to  iPsthetic  science ;  and  art,  music, 
and  literature  were  all  treated  from  a  phil- 
osophic stand-point. 

FRIEDKICH  GOTTLIEB  KLOPSTOCK. 
With  Klopstock  the  splendor  of  modern 
German  literature  begins.     What  had  hith- 
erto troubled  and  perplexed  the  minds  of 
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thinking  men,  producing,  as  lias  lieen  seen, 
endless  disenssiim  and  dispute,  Klopstock 
seized  w'nh  a  strong  hand,  and  his  vigorous 
intellect  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

Thoroughly  Gennan  in  all  his  ideas,  he 
was  broad  enough  to  accept  good  from  all 
literatures,  lie  studied  Milton  and  tbe  an- 
cient classics  ^vith  ardor,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  his  debt  to  all. 

He  joined  with  the  Leipzig  school  in  its 
strivings  to  preserve  the  i)urity  of  outward 
forms,  whicli  he  maintained  could  be  ac- 
complished without  sacrificing  the  artistic 
coucei)tion  and  perfect  development  of  the 
subject.  His  love  of  the  German  language 
amounted  to  a  passion.  He  u.sed  to  say  that 
no  living  tongue  was  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  it. 

Klopstock  was  born  at  Quedlinburg,  in 
1724.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  the 
country,  where  his  poetical  talents  already 
began  to  unfold.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
entered  Schulpforte,  the  great  classicalschool 
of  Saxony,  and  here  began  his  enthusiasm 
for  ancient  literature.  He  determined  to 
write  a  great  e]>ic  poem,  at  first  intending 
to  picture  the  life  of  the  early  German  hero, 
Henry  the  Fowler.  Afterward  he  chose  an- 
other subject,  the  "  Messias."    The  first  can- 
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to  was  sketclied  in  prose  iu  Lis  twenty-first 
year,  while  lie  was  studying  at  Jena.  In 
1746  be  went  to  Leipzio-,  where  he  met  the 
editor  of  the  Bremer  Beiiriige,  with  whom 
and  liis  circle  of  eminent  contributors  he 
found  much  enjoyment.  Two  years  later 
there  appeared  iu  that  journal  the  tirst  three 
cautos  of  the  "Messias."  This  work  caused 
great  excitement  iu  literary  circles.  It  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  Bodnier  and  the  Swiss 
poets,  who  found  iu  it  the  coufirniatiou  of 
their  cherished  views.  Klopstock  Avas  in- 
vited to  visit  Ziirich,  where  he  Avas  received 
witli  all  honor.  His  youthful  and  somewhat 
jovial  character  was  not  iu  harmony  with 
the  austere  notions  of  Bodmer,  and  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  between  themAvas  chill- 
ed iu  consecjuence. 

On  receiving  an  iuA'itation  and  offer  of  a 
small  pension  from  the  King  of  Denmark, 
Klopstock  weut  to  Copenhagen,  with  the 
iutentiou  of  finishing  his  grand  eiiic.  On 
his  journey  thither  he  stopped  in  Hamburg, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Margaret 
MoUer,  tiie  *•  Cidli"  of  his  odes,  to  whom  he 
Avas  married  iu  1754.  His  married  life,  fi 
season  of  undisturbed  happiness  to  the  poet, 
was  of  short  duration,  as  his  wife  died  in 
175d.     Her  loss  was  a  great  blow  to  Klop- 
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stoclv,  aucl  for  many  months  ho  was  nnable 
to  work.  Ho  was  never  a  rai)i(l  composer. 
The  {jieat  e[>ic  of  the  ''Messias"  was  not 
complotod  until  twentj'-ttve  years  atter  the 
pnblioarioii  of  the  lirst  cantos. 

In  1792  Khjpstdclc  married,  a  w.ntliy  wid- 
ow hidy,  whose  kind  care  cheered  his  declin- 
ing years.  He  died  at  Hamburg  in  1803, 
and  was  buried  in  the  village  church-yard 
at  Otteusee,  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife. 
His  funeral  was  the  occasion  of  general 
mourning.  Rarely  has  such  honor  been 
l)aid  to  a  poet.  All  the  bells  of  Hamburg 
tolled  as  he  was  carried  to  the  grave,  and 
an  innnense  concourse  of  people  of  all  classes 
followed  his  remains. 

Klopstock's  character  was  powerful,  ener- 
getic, often  severe.  His  friends,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  treated  with  feniiuiue  softness,  of- 
ten manifosting  toward  them  an  almost  boy- 
ish sentimentalism. 

His  genius  was  lyrical,  poetical  in  a  high 
degree,  and  it  is  in  his  odes  and  songs  that 
the  truest  reflection  of  his  soul  is  found.  Ho 
was  very  religions  ;  his  sacred  lyrics  are  full 
of  touching  earnestness,  always  simple  in 
feeling,  smooth  and  musical.  The  following 
is  one  of  his  hymns  : 
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MOBSrSG. 

When  from  ont  thai  dreamless  slumber. 

Mortals  call  it  death,  I  wake, 
And,  set  free  from  earthly  cumber, 

Tuward  the  dawn  my  way  betake ; 
Brijrhter  will  that  waking  be, 
When  the  goal  of  life  I  see, 
Dreamlike  every  care  and  sorrow 
Vanish  in  that  glorions  morrow ! 

O,  thon  source  of  life  immortal, 

Grant  that  no  accusing  day 
Cb.ir^'e  me.  at  thy  jndgnieut  portal, 

It  was  wholly  thrown  away  ! 
That  I  wake  this  morn  to  see. 
Lord,  I  thank  thee  !    Nearer  thee 
Lead  me  each  successive  morrow, 
Every  joy  and  every  sorrow  : 

That,  my  days  thn?  holy  keeping. 

Gladly  I  the  last  may  hail. 
While  my  friends  are  round  me  weeping, 

And  I  seek  the  darksome  vale ; 
Through  thy  strength  may  I  be  strong. 
Calm  amidst  the  mourning  throng. 
Still  the'r  thoughts  to  heaven  upraising. 
Lord  of  Death,  thy  mercy  praising ! 

lu  many  cf  Klopstock's  odej?.  particularly 
those  written  iu  his  youiifter  years,  there  is 
an  excess  of  sentiment  which  renders  them 
almost  childish.  This  is  partially  to  be  ex- 
cused by  the  tendency  of  the  time,  which 
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■was  toward  exaggeration  in  matters  of  love 
auil  frieiulship. 

That  lii^  sliouhl  have  had  the  poor  taste 
to  advocate  the  banishment  of  rhyme  is  as- 
tonishing, when  (!ven  the  ancient  German 
poems  whicli  lie  i)rofessed  to  arlmire  are 
written  with  tlie  mnsical  alliteration  wiiich 
lightens  the  verse,  and  relieves  the  monot- 
ony of  simple  rhythmical  metre.  Except  a 
few  sacred  songs,  all  of  Klopstock's  poems 
are  written  in  antiqne  nnrhymed  strophes. 
Here  are  some  stanzas  of  his  ode, "  Hermann 
and  Thnsnelda:" 

Ha!    Heie  comes  he  covered  with  hloocl  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 

With  the  sweat  and  dust  of  the  battle-field  I    Never 
Seemed  Hermann  so  fair!    His  eye 
Nevei-  shot  forth  such  a  gleam ! 

Come !    I  tremble  for  joy !    Give  me  the  earrle 
And  the  blood-drippinj^  sword !    Come,  breathe  and 
vest  here, 

Rest  tliee  in  my  embracing 

From  the  too  terrible  tight. 

Rest  here  !  Let  me  wipe  the  sweat  from  thy  forehead, 
And  the  blood-drops  from  thy  cheeks,  with  battle  still 
glowing ! 

Hermann !    Hermaini  I    Thusnelda 

Tsever  loved  thee  as  now. 

Klopstock  drew  from  the  life  of  Hermann 
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mjitcrial  for  a  long  drama.  But  neither  this 
one  nor  those  on  Biblical  suhjects  possess 
much  merit.  That  he  made  an  elibrt  to 
raise  German  drama  from  the  low  state  into 
■which  it  had  fallen  is  worthy  of  all  praise, 
hut  his  genius  was  opposed  to  his  success  as 
a  dramatist. 

Patriotism  was  a  ruling  element  in  Klop- 
stock's  character,  and  it  was  this  intense  love 
of  his  country  which  made  him  a.  power  in 
the  regeneration  of  tlie  national  literature. 
He  was  also  an  ardent  advocate  of  liberty. 
The  American  Revolution  aroused  all  his 
sympathies  in  its  behalf,  and  no  one  rejoiced 
more  than  he  in  its  fmal  triumph.  He  was 
also  a  warm  partisan  of  the  French  i)eople, 
until  the  bloody  scenes  of  1793  sickened  him 
and  chilled  his  sympathy. 

The  "Messias/'Klopstock's  principal  work, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  literature  for 
Germany.  Although  little  read  at  present, 
it  exerted  great  influence  when  it  first  ap- 
peared. Schlegelsays:  "Immeasurable  have 
been  the  benetits  derived  from  it,  particu- 
larly as  regards  style  and  expression,  al- 
though the  poem  is  now  adnjired  chiefly 
npou  trust,  or  has  not  at  least  become  a  work 
of  true  power  and  living  feeling  in  our 
hands." 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  Klopstock  slioukl 
(laveclio.scn  a  religions  tlienie  toi-liis  epic,  as 
all  poems  of  tins  description  labor  under  the 
disadvantage  of  dealing  -with  a  subject  to 
which  few  writers  can  do  justice.  Schlegel 
attributes  much  of  the  present  unpopularity 
of  the  "  Messias,"  not  only  to  its  sombre  tone, 
but  also  to  the  measure  in  which  it  is  written, 
as  twenty  cantos  in  accurate  hexameters 
cannot  tail  to  become  monotonous  and  wea- 
risome. 

The  action  of  the  poem  opens  when  the 
Messiah,  alone  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  sub- 
mits himself  anew  to  the  Almighty  will.  It 
closes  when  man's  redemption  is  accomplish- 
ed and  the  Saviour  sits  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  His  Father.  An  infinite  variety  of  person- 
ages are  grouped  about  the  grand  ceutx'al 
figure  of  Christ.  Mary-mother  and  the  dis- 
ciples, Jews,  Komans,  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
and  many  others  who  had  been  saved  by  the 
ministrations  of  Jesus,  represent  the  earth- 
ly characters.  There  are  attendant  angels 
and  seraphs,  evil  spirits,  one  of  whom,  Abba- 
donna,  linally  obtains  mercy  through  rejieut- 
ance.  Adam,  Eve,  the  Patriarchs,  all  have 
their  parts,  and  watch  with  gratitude  the 
removal  of  the  curse  from  mankind. 

The  movement  of  this  great  poem  is  formal 
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and  solemn.  It  contains  grand  descriptive 
passages  and  much  real  pathos,  hut  it  is 
overloaded  Avitli  trivial  and  commou-place 
monokx^ues  and  conversations,  in  which  an- 
gels, men,  and  demons  -weary  and  perplex 
the  reader.  The  dissimilarity  of  the  tirst 
and  second  parts,  natural  when  one  con 
siders  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  he- 
tween  their  publication,  injures  the  artistic 
completeness  of  the  worli,  and  leaves  much 
to  be  Avished  for. 

But  neitlier  Klopstock  nor  the  "  Messias" 
should  be  judged  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteentli  century.  He  lived  in  differ- 
ent times,  when  such  a  man  as  he  was  need- 
ed to  clear  away  false  models  and  establish 
the  real  and  the  true. 

GOTTHOLD  EPURAIM  LESSING. 

The  cold  purity  and  clear  enthusiasm  of 
Klopstock  came  as  a  regenerating  power  to 
German  literature,  bnt  it  remained  for  the 
broad,  independent  intellect  of  Lessing  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  good  work  Klop- 
stock had  begun. 

Lessing  was  born  in  Camenz,  in  1729.  His 
father  Avas  a  clergyman,  and  his  early  years 
were  spent  in  the  quiet,  pious  atmosphere 
of  a  country  home.     He  was  forward  in  his 
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stiulies,  and  was  prepared  to  enter  the  clas- 
sical scbocd  at  Meissen  a  year  before  be  at- 
tained the  ai^c  at  which  pujiils  were  nsually 
admitted.  The  principal  of  the  school  was 
wont  to  say  that  Lessiiijj;  was  a  youn<;  colt 
who  required  a  double  share  of  food.  When 
be  was  seventeen  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Leipzig.  His  parents  wished  him  to  study 
theology.  His  own  inclination  was  for 
medicine ;  but  neither  was  in  tbe  end  con- 
genial, and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literature. 

He  became  acquainted  with  Gellert  and 
other  men  of  letters,  but  tiiey  were  too  seri- 
ous and  earnest  to  please  the  independent 
youth,  wlio  found  the  society  of  Christlob 
Mylius  and  his  companions  much  more  sym- 
pathetic. Mylius  was  a  play- writer,  and 
through  his  iutiuence  young  Lcssing  came 
much  among  theatrical  people.  Finding 
himself  behind  the  young  men  of  his  age  in 
outward  accomplishments,  he  took  lessons 
in  dancing,  riding,  and  fencing,  and  indulged 
in  many  jdeasures  which  to  liis  pious  par- 
ents appeared  wicked  and  worldly.  He  wns 
sent  for  to  return  home,  and  believing  his 
motiier  to  be  ill  with  anxiety  on  his  account, 
he  hastened  to  her  side.  Once  at  home,  the 
warm-hearted,  jovial  youth  easily  persuaded 
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bis  loving  parents  that  lie  was  still  woi'tby 
of  their  contiilence.  Only  his  sister,  a  sim- 
ple country  maiden,  was  not  to  be  cajoled. 
Sbe  seized  upon  several  of  his  Anacreontic 
l)oenis  and  openly  burned  them,  for  which 
kindness  bcr  irrepressible  brother  rewarded 
her  by  thrusting  a  handful  of  snow  in  her 
bosom,  to  cool,  he  said,  her  zealous  and  fiery 
spirit. 

After  quieting  his  parents'  fears,  Lessiug 
returned  to  Leipzig.  His  friend  Mylius  had 
meanwhile  departed  for  Berlin,  whither  Lcs- 
sing  followed  him.  The  anxiety  of  his  par- 
ents now  grew  stronger  than  ever.  Berlin 
was  to  them  a  city  of  wickedness  and  cor- 
ruption, where  atheism,  led  by  Voltaire, ruled 
predominant.  To  satisfy  his  father,  Lessiug 
left  the  capital  and  took  himself  to  Witten- 
berg, where  his  younger  brother  was  study- 
ing. But  the  life  of  the  quiet  university 
town  was  oppressive  to  him,  and  after  vent- 
ing much  ill-feeling  in  malicious  epigrams, 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  accepted 
a  situation  as  writer  on  the  Voss  Zcitung, 
His  father,  wliose  strong  common-sense  rec- 
ognized the  genius  of  his  headstrong  son, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  guiding  him  by  pa- 
ternal law.  from  this  time  iuterfered  little 
with  his  course. 
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III  Berlin  Lessing  became  intimate  with 
Fiiedrich  Nicolai  (173^1811),  a  lyric  poet 
who  wrote  many  good  verses,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Kamler.  Nicolai  was  a  publisher,  who 
also  made  attempts  to  shine  as  a  writer  on 
{esthetics.  C'arlyle  calls  him  "a  man  of  a 
shrewd,  inqnirinji,  substantial  mind;  what 
is  called  a  sound,  practical  man  ;"  and  far- 
ther says:  ''He  liad  made  considerable  at- 
taiiiinents  in  knowledge,  by  his  own  unaid- 
ed eti'orts;  and  was  indeed  a  very  meritori- 
ous person,  had  he  not  committed  one  fun- 
damental error:  to  the  very  last  he  never 
could  persuade  himself  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  heaven  or  earth  which  had  not  been 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy."  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Nicolai,  Lessing  founded  a  peri- 
odical in  1759,  which  was  destined  to  have 
a  wide-spread  intluence.  In  the  "Literary 
Letters,"  as  it  was  called,  Lessing  publish- 
ed mufli  valuable  criticism.  It  was  in  this 
publication  that  the  merits  of  Wiuckelmann 
were  first  recognized. 

Next  to  Lessing,  Moses  Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786)  was  the  most  prominent  con- 
tributor. Mendelssohn  was  a  Jew.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  popular  philosojihers  of  that 
time,  and  a  man  of  most  amiable  character. 
He  remained  always  a  true  friend  to  Les- 
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sing,  although  never  hesitating  to  offer  re- 
buke wlieu  his  calmer  judgment  saw  it  was 
deserved.  The  celebrated  musician,  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  was  his  grandson. 

To  a  uiiud  like  Lessing's,  the  contiuement 
of  auy  pernuiuent  position  was  especially 
irksome.  When  remonstrated  with  for  his 
wandering  habits,  he  would  say  that  he  was 
resolved  never  to  accept  duties  that  were 
displeasing  to  him.  His  future  did  not 
trouble  him.  "  If  a  man  has  health,  and  is 
willing  to  work,"  he  ouce  wrote  to  his  par- 
ents, "  he  need  have  no  fear.  And  to  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  sickness,  or  other  ac- 
cidents which  might  incapacitate  one,  shows 
distrust  iu  Providence."  His  restlessness 
brought  him  nnich  experience,  and  many 
disappointments.  For  five  years  he  lived 
in  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  soldier-life, 
while  secretary  to  General  Tauenzien  at 
Breslau.  Afterward  he  spent  somc^time  iu 
Hamburg.  His  resources  were  running  low ; 
still  he  refusetl  with  scorn  a  professorship 
at  Kiiuigsberg,  because  ouce  a  year  he  would 
be  required  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  on 
the  king.  As  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
Hamburg,  with  the  idea  of  travelling  in  for- 
eign countries,  he  received  the  offer  of  the 
post  of  librarian   at  Wolfenbiittel.      Thor- 
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onglily  disjTiistcd  -witli  the  tbeatre,  in  which, 
ill  spito  of  his  best  eflbrts,  the  nation  mani- 
fested no  interest,  he  accepted  the  situation, 
which  lefc  him  much  leisure  for  working, 
and  entailed  upon  hfm  no  obligatory  opin- 
ions. With  the  exception  of  a  short  trip  to 
Italy,  he  remained  in  Wolfenbiittel  until  his 
death, in  1781. 

In  1776  he  married,  after  a  long  courtship  ; 
but  in  two  years  his  wife  and  little  sou  died. 
This  was  a  death-blow  to  Lcssing.  He  never 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  remaiued  gloomy, 
morose,  and  unsocial  during  the  few  years 
he  outlived  them.  The  letter  written  to 
his  brother  at  that  time  is  the  passionate, 
sarcastic  outburst  of  a  man  completely  pros- 
trated by  hard  fortune.  He  wrote  that  his 
little  sou  was  born,  '•  but  so  wise  was  he  that 
he  made  all  haste  to  escape  from  the  world 
again,  drawing  his  mother  after  him.  I  tried 
to  live  and  be  happy  like  other  men,  but 
Fate  was  opposed.  My  wife  is  dead.  Eveu 
this  bitterness  has  fallen  to  me.  I  rejoice 
now  that  there  is  little  left  for  me  to  expe- 
rience, and  am  calm." 

After  Lessing's  death,  his  character  was 
bitterly  assailed.  For  the  adherents  of 
Klopstock  he  was  too  impetuous,  too  lib- 
eral ;  the  friends  of  Wieland  could  not  tin- 
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derstaiid  his  aims,  and  they,  too,  coudeniued 
hiiu.  His  outward  life  was  uot  a  success. 
Restless,  careless  of  cousequeuces,  he  was 
the  worst  enemy  of  his  own  happiness.  It 
is  in  his  works  that  may  he  found  the  real 
depth,  the  independent  manliness  and  clear 
vision,  which  command  both  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  most  appreciative  notice  of  Lessiug 
at  the  time  of  liis  death  was  by  Herder,  who 
was  always  his  friend.  He  writes  in  the 
German  Mtrcurij  regarding  his  style  :  "  Since 
Luther  no  one  has  understood  our  language 
so  well,  nor  used  it  in  so  masterly  a  fashion. 
Neither  wrote  it  with  that  stillness  which 
some  would  term  its  natural  character,  and 
yet  who  ever  handled  German  like  Luther 
aud  Lessiug."  Herder's  sketch  is  worthy 
of  careful  perusal  by  any  one  w  ho  desires 
a  fair,  friendly  estimate  of  Lessing's  char- 
acter. 

As  a  lirerary  reformer  he  did  inestimable 
good.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  a  vig- 
orous search  after  truth.  All  lies  aud  hy- 
pocri.sy  he  met  with  stinging  criticism  which 
overwhelmed  them.  There  was  scarcely 
any  branch  of  thought  which  his  constantly 
active  mind  did  not  traverse.  He  was  poet, 
dramatist,  philosopher,  aud  critic. 
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As  a  dramatist  lio  saved  the  German  stage 
from  ruin,  sweeping  away  false  idols  and 
French  sentinientalism.  In  the  criticisms 
published  in  the  Humhurg  Dramatunjie,  which 
Lessing  started  as  a  theatrical  journal  and 
review,  he  gives  all  due  credit  to  French 
comedy,  hut  denounces  imitations  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  declares  that  every  na- 
tionality must  create  its  own  drama,  suited 
to  the  necessity  and  popular  spirit  of  its  peo- 
ple. His  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  published 
in  1763,  was  the  tirst  re])resoutation  on  the 
German  stage  of  a  truly  national  subject. 
Goethe,  speaking  to  Eckermann  of  this 
drama,  said :  "  Yon  may  imagine  what  an  ef- 
fect it  produced  on  us  young  people  at  the 
dark  day  in  which  it  came  out.  It  was  like 
a  glittering  meteor.  It  tauglit  us  to  perceive 
a  higher  state  of  things,  of  which  the  weak 
literary  productions  of  that  time  gave  no 
idea."  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  times  fol- 
lowing the  .seven  years'  war.  Telllieim,  the 
hero,  is  a  Prussian  officer,  whose  kindness 
toward  the  population  of  a  povertj-stricken 
district  in  Saxony,  which  had  been  heavily 
taxed,  wins  the  heart  of  Minna,  a  Saxon 
heiress,  who  becomes  his  betrothed.  Mis- 
fortune and  unmerited  disgrace  falling  on 
him  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  honorably 
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eudeavors  to  cancel  his  engagement.  The 
hidy  seeks  him  in  his  retirement,  and  an  he 
remains  firm  in  his  determination  to  save 
her  from  uniting  herself  to  a  poor,  disgraced 
man,  slie  resorts  to  the  stratagem  of  pretend- 
ing to  be  in  dire  need  of  liis  protection,  believ- 
ing which  he  breaks  his  resolution.  The  king 
fortunately  discovers  the  true  merits  of  his 
neglected  officer,  and  the  lovers  are  made  hap- 
py. The  movement  of  the  play  is  lively  and 
sparkling,  well  suited  to  the  popular  stage. 

Another  drama,  "Emilia  Galotti,"  is  tragic 
in  its  development.  It  is  located  in  Italy, 
but  its  exposure  of  the  corruption  of  a  vi- 
cious aristocracy  was  applicable  to  many 
small  Courts  of  the  time.  This  plaj'  is  more 
powerful  than  "Minna."  It  deals  with  the 
most  violent  passions  and  emotions,  is  clear 
and  concise  in  style,  never  overloaded  with 
the  verbose  barbarisms  which  too  often 
mar  tragic  dramas. 

Lessing's  last  play,  "Nathan  the  Wise," 
was  pu1)lished  only  two  years  before  his 
death.  It  is  in  blank-verse,  and  less  adapt- 
ed to  representation  than  his  other  works 
of  that  order.  The  character  of  Xathan,  a 
liberal  Israelite,  was  said  to  be  drawn  from 
Lessing's  friend  Mendelssohn.  This  drama, 
based  on  Lessing's  own  experience  of  theo- 
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logical  controversy,  drew  down  a  torrent  of 
abuse  on  its  author.  Even  after  liis  death 
his  enemies  continued  the  assault.  Fried- 
rich  Jacob!  (1743-1819),  a  didactic  and  seu- 
tiuiental  writer  av1;o  was  far  too  inijietnoiis 
in  character  to  be  chissed,  as  he  sometimes 
is,  among  the  German  philosophers,  boldlj' 
charged  Lessing  with  Pantheism,  a  charge 
that  Mendelssohn,  indignant  at  the  wrong 
done  his  friend,  spent  the  last  days  of  his 
life  in  repelling. 

As  a  poet  Lessing  cannot  take  very  high 
rank.  \o  one  knew  it  so  well  as  he.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  says:  "I  am  ncitherta 
dramatist  nor  a  poet.  Peojile  often  do  me 
the  honor  to  recognize  me  as  the  latter,  but 
only  because  they  do  not  understand  me. 
They  should  not  di-aw  such  generous  con- 
clusions from  some  attempts  I  have  made. 
Not  every  one  who  takes  the  brush  in  hand 
and  scatters  colors  is  a  painter."  Many  of 
his  short  poems  are  graceful  and  sparkling. 
Here  is  one  translated  by  Coleridge  : 

I  .iskcd  my  love  one  happy  day 
Wluit  I  should  call  her  iu  my  lay, 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome  or  Greece; 
Iphigenia,  Celia,  Chloris, 
Laura,  Lesbia,  or  Doris, 

Dorimena,  or  Lucrece  ? 
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Ah  I  replied  my  gentle  fair, 
Beloved,  what  are  uames  but  air '. 

Take  whatever  suits  the  Hue ; 
Call  me  Celia,  call  me  Chloris, 
Laura,  Lesbia,  or  Dori?, 

Only,  only  call  me  thiue. 

Lessiug  was  the  author  of  many  fables,  as 
sharp  aud  peuetrating  as  they  were  concise. 
He  never  wasted  words.  Everything  he 
wrote  was  strong  aud  earnest.  Tbe  strength 
of  his  cliaracter  is  best  seen  in  his  critical  aud 
didactic  writings,  of  wliich  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  complete  summary.  They  were  on 
all  subjects,  always  clear  aiul  to  tbe  point, 
always  denunciative  of  falseness  and  nar- 
rowness. Lessing  was  tbe  lirst  truly  liberal 
mind  in  German  literature.  Tbe  "Laoeoon,'' 
of  which  there  are  several  English  transla- 
tions, was  the  fruit  of  many  years'  research  ; 
and  altbougb  it  is  not  i)erfect  as  a  ])iece  of 
art-criticism,  as'an  honest  and  philoso[)hic 
view  of  ancient  sculpture,  painting,  and  po- 
etry, it  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

No  eulogy  of  Lessing  can  be  more  perfect 
'than  tiiat  written  by  Carlyle  many  years 
ago.  "He  tbinks,"  says  Carlyle,  "with  tbe 
clearness  and  piercing  sbarpness  of  the  most 
expert  logician ;  but  a  genial  fire  pervades 
him,  a  wit,  a  heartiness,  a  general  riebuess 
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and  fiiiciioss  of  nature  to  ^Licli  most  logi- 
cians are  strangers.  Heis  a  sceptic  in  many 
tilings,  but  tlie  noblest  of  sceptics;  a  mild, 
manly,  half- careless  enthusiasm  struggles 
tlnough  liis  indignant  unbelief;  be  stands 
before  tis  like  a  toilworn,but  unwearied  and 
heroic  cliainpion,  earning  not  the  conquest, 
but  the  battle.  As  a  poet,  as  a  critic,  philos- 
opher, or  controversialist,  his  style  is  brief, 
nervous,  vivid,  yet  quiet,  without  glitter  or 
antithesis  ;  idiomatic,  pure  without  i)urisni, 
transparent,  yet  full  of  character  aud  reflex 
hues  of  meaning.  Every  sentence  is  like  a 
phalanx;  not  a  word  wrong-placed,  nor  a 
•word  that  could  be  spared ;  and  it  forms  it- 
self so  calmly  and  so  lightly,  and  stands  in 
its  completeness,  so  gav,  vet  so  impregna- 
ble." 

CHRISTOPn  MARTIN  WIELAND. 

Less  severe  and  serious  than  Klopstock, 
and  of  narrower  intellect  than  Lessing,  Wic- 
land  Avas  nevertheless  an  important  contrib- 
utor to  German  literature.  He  w  rote  a  vast 
amount  of  matter  during  his  long  life,  little 
of  which  is  read  at  the  present  time.  Schle- 
gel  gives  him  credit  "for  restoring  rhyme, 
and  putting  an  end  to  that  mania  for  blank 
endings  and  unsatisfactory  metres,"  the  re- 
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suit  of  Klopstock's  iuflueuce,  but  admits  tbat 
liis  fame  is  principally  supported  bj'  bis 
"  Oberou." 

Wieland  was  born  in  1733  at  Oberbolz- 
lieiiu,  a  suuill  village  of  Wiirtemburg,  -witb- 
iii  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tbe  old  free-city  of 
Biberach.  His  fatber  was  a  Lutheran  pas- 
tor, and  biniself  attended  to  the  early  edu- 
cation of  bis  son.  Tbe  boy's  character  was 
tiiongbtfiil  and  pious.  His  body  was  fee- 
ble, but  his  brain  developed  rapidly.  When 
only  eigbt  years  of  age,  be  read  eagerly  tbe 
works  of  Cornelius  Xepos  and  other  classic 
writers,  and  at  fourteen  was  already  a  fin- 
ished scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  be- 
gan very  early  to  compose  poetry,  and  when 
only  thirteen  attempted  a  heroic  epic  on  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  most  redeem- 
ing circumstance  in  regard  to  these  early 
compositions  was  tbat  the  young  poet  him- 
self felt  their  poverty,  and  consigned  them 
to  tlie  Hames  as  fast  as  he  wrote  them. 

When  AYieland  was  fourteen  bis  father 
nlaced  him  at  school  at  Klosterberg,  near 
Magdeburg,  where  his  pietistic  tendencies 
were  nourished  aiul  strengthened.  His  in- 
terise  love  of  study,  however,  soon  led  him 
into  other  paths.  The  youth  passed  through 
much  mental  suflfering  and  terror  when  many 
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of  his  favorite  beliefs  were  sbaken  by  bis 
investigations  in  the  realms  of  pliilosopby ; 
and  when  at  length  the  works  of  Fontenelle 
auil  Voltaire  fell  into  bis  hands  he  became 
more  and  more  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
doubts  and  fears.  The  strength  of  Greek 
philosophy  came  to  bis  relief  and  gave  him 
clearer  vision.  lu  all  of  his  writings  may 
be  found  traces  of  this  early  mental  strug- 
gle, French  frivolity  and  light  satire  temper- 
ed by  the  induence  of  classic  literature,  for 
which  Wielaud  possessed  an  almost  pedan- 
tic love  and  admiration. 

During  his  school-days  the  poet  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  study  to  give,  much 
thought  to  original  composition,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm for  poetry  was  always  active.  He 
read  the  works  of  Bodmer  and  Breitinger, 
and  of  Albert  von  Haller,  a  Swiss  poet;  and 
when  the  first  cantos  of  Klopstock's  ''Mes- 
sias"  apjieared  in  the  Bremer  lieitriiije,  mpon 
no  one  did  they  make  a  more  powerful  im- 
pression than  upon  Wieland. 

At  seventeen  the  boy  returned  home,  his 
head  filled  with  many  contradictory  ideas. 
Mysticism  and  free-thought,  profane  pliilos- 
ophy  and  evangelical  dogma,  the  teachings 
of  Wolff,  of  Socrates,  the  satires  of  Cervantes, 
all  were  struggling  to  reconcile  themselves 
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to  a  grand  whole  iu  bis  young  brain.  This 
was  not  confusiou  euougb :  Wielaud's  next 
step  was  to  fall  violently  in  love.  Tbe  ob- 
ject of  bis  adoration  was  Sopbie  GiUternianu, 
often  mentioned  iu  literature  as  Sopbie  von 
la  Rocbe.  Tbis  love  came  witb  saving  pow- 
er to  tbe  young  and  somewhat  feeble  enthu- 
siast. It  concentrated  bis  ideas  and  strength- 
ened his  character.  Tbe  love,  however,  which 
was  for  a  time  mutual,  never  led  to  marriage. 
Sophie,  a  near  relative  of  Wielaud's,  was  also 
several  years  bis  senior ;  and  long  bef(ue  tbe 
youth  was  prepared  to  give  serious  thoughts 
to  settling  himself  iu  life,  Sopbie  was  mar- 
ried to  tbe  Count  von  la  Rocbe.  This  was 
•  a  terrible  blow  to  young  Wieland.  When 
the  news  of  Sophie's  marriage  reached  him, 
he  was  in  ZUrich,  whither  he  bad  gone  iu 
1752,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Bod- 
mer.  Tiie  young  poet  had  sent  copies  of 
several  of  bis  poems  to  the  Swiss  critic,  who 
fouud  iu  tlieui  much  promise.  At  tliis  point 
in  Wiebuid's  career  he  was  an  enthusiast  for 
knowledge,  devoted  to  moral  and  religious 
studies,  and  an  admirer  of  English  litera- 
ture, which  he  learned  to  esteem  far  more 
tlian  tbe  French.  Tbe  love  for  Sophie  was 
fresh  in  bis  heart,  and  his  dreams  of  a  future 
at  her  side  were  iu  full  bloom. 
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Wielaiid's  relations  ■with  Bodraer  were 
very  Lappy.  He  revered  the  opinions  of  his 
Swiss  friend,  and  during  the  two  years  he 
si)ent  in  his  house,  devoting  liimself  to  the 
study  of  English  literature  aud  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, ho  made  every  effort  to  show  him- 
self grateful  for  the  friendly  attention  aud 
kind  advice  he  received. 

After  the  failure  of  his  hopes  with  Sophie, 
"Wieland  went  to  Berne,  and  in  1760  return- 
ed to  Biberach.  He  constantly  pursued  his 
studies,  and  his  literary  activity  was  nnfail- 
iug.  His  mind  at  this  time  was  passing 
through  violent  changes.  The  pietistic  in- 
fluence of  Klosterberg,  his  enthusiastic  love 
for  Sophie,  and  his  intense  l)oyish  admira- 
tion of  Bodnier,  had  all  tended  to  give  a  seri- 
ous character  to  his  genius ;  while  his  French 
studies,  comhined  with  the  shock  to  his  sen- 
sitive nature  hy  the  faithli»8sness  of  Sophie, 
drove  him  to  satire.  Writing  of  himself  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  says :  "  I  shall  grad- 
ually reveal  my  true  self.  Tlie  veil  will  fall, 
the  fanatic  will  go  the  way  of  all  other  phan- 
toms. Many  think  me  a  hypocrite;  to  the 
poet  I  am  a  philosopher,  to  the  philosopher  a 
poet.  I  am  called  all  things  that  I  am  not. 
But  I  am  gaining  experience  thereby  which 
I  shall  faithfully  make  use  of.     I  have  al- 
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ways  worsliipped  truth,  goodness,  beauty. 
I  shall  devote  all  my  powers  to  be  what  I 
admire." 

Naturally  romantic  and  enthusiastic,  Wie- 
land  often  carried  his  feelings  to  an  excess 
which  was  far  from  genuine.  Critics  were 
not  wanting  to  check  his  headlong  career. 
The  keen  insight  of  Lessing  penetrated  the 
shallowness  of  Wieland's  early  pietism,  and 
in  the  "Literary  Letters"  he  expresses  his 
unbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  his  piety,  even 
although  expressions  to  that  effect  should 
occur  in  every  line  of  his  works.  Nicolai 
declared  that  Wieland's  muse  was  a  pretty 
young  girl  makiug  efforts  to  conceal  herself 
under  the  veil  of  a  nun,  through  which,  how- 
ever, her  youthful  frivolity  could  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  He  prophesied  that  the  day  would 
soon  arrive  when  she  would  appear  in  her 
true  character  as  a  fashionable  dame,  which 
in  actual  tact  came  to  pass  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Bodmer  had  disappeared.  On  the 
publication  of  "Aspasia,"  a  shoi't  story  in 
verse  in  a  lively  style,  Lessing  jocosely  re- 
marked that  Wielaud's  muse  had  forsaken 
heaven. 

In  his  th/rty-secoud  year,  Wielaud,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  friends,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  au  Augsburg  merchant.     "A  good- 
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hearted  little  body,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
"  to  whom  I  am  manied,  I  scuicely  know 
why,  except  that  my  ^larents  and  good 
friends  chose  her  for  me.  She  has  no  daz- 
zling qualities,  which  is  all  the  better,  as  I 
am  weary  of  those  things  in  women.''  In 
si)ite  of  this  iuditlerent  beginning,  his  mar- 
ried life  was  very  happy.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  fourteen  children,  uiuo  of  whom 
lived  to  cheer  his  old  age. 

In  17T2  Wielaud  went  to  Weimar,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Duchess  Amelia,  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  her  two  sons. 
Here  ho  found  a  congenial  society,  whose 
influence  softened  his  eccentricities  and  de- 
veloped the  best  side  of  his  character.  Jo- 
hann  Musaeus,  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  popular  fairy  stories,  and  other  writers  of 
note,  were  already  gathering  around  the  lit- 
tle court  at  Weimar,  destined  to  become  the 
grand  literary  centre  of  Germany  for  the 
next  fiftj^  years.  Soon  after  Wielaud  came 
to  Weimar,  Goethe  and  Herder  were  also  in- 
vited to  the  court,  and  the  golden  period  of 
the  '•German  Athens"  was  tairly  begun. 

Wieland's  part  in  the  literary  life  of  Wei- 
mar was  not  small.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  German  Mercury,  a  literary  journal, 
in  which,  however,  he  was  never  able  to  re- 
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alize  liis  ideal.  Ho  wished  to  make  it  a 
critical  organ,  to  which  all  great  men  of  the 
day  should  coutrihnte.  "  I  desire,"  he  says, 
"that  opinions  on  books  and  other  things 
shonld  be  freely  given,  for  nothing  pleases 
the  public  so  much  as  to  know  -what  to 
think  and  say  about  all  that  is  new."  Con- 
tributors were  not  so  ready  as  he  hoped, 
and  be  was  forced  to  do  much  of  the  writ- 
ing himself.  Many  of  his  works  first  ap- 
peared in  nniubers  iu  this  journal.  It  was 
in  the  Mercury  that  au  unfortunate  arti- 
cle on  Goethe's  "Goetz  A'on  Berlichingen" 
appeared,  which  produced  a  coldness  be- 
tween Wieland  and  the  Frankfort  poet,  a 
coldness  wbicii  uone  regretted  so  much  as 
Wieland  himself.  He  wrote  to  a  friend : 
"  Never  have  I  felt  more  regai'd  for  any 
man  than  for  the  author  of  'Goetz'  and 
'Werther.'  His  friendship  would  make  me 
happy.  But  he  will  not  be  my  friend ;  he 
chooses  rather  to  take  pleasure  in  making 
me  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 
Afterward,  when  Goethe  came  to  Weimar, 
Wieland's  desire  wa-s  realized,  as  Goethe  be* 
came  his  very  good  friend. 

Envy  was  a  feeling  unknown  to  Wieland. 
Although  he  saw  the  young  prince,  Carl  Au- 
gust, shower  uulimited  favors  upon  Goethe^ 
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jealousy  never  affected  liim.  He  rejoiced 
rather  tliat  the  man  whom  he  idolized  as 
the  greatest  genius  of  Germany  sliouUl  re- 
ceive all  honor,  and  even  gloried,  in  after 
years,  that  his  close  connection  with  Goethe 
brought  him  enemies.  With  Herder,  too, 
he  cherished  «,  warm  friendship.  He  thns 
speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  "  My 
sonl  is  full  of  this  regal  man.  He  is  too 
ijreat  for  me.  I  feel  how  little  I  can  be  to 
liim.  I  can  only  recognize  him  as  he  is,  and 
love  him  as  no  mortal  has  ever  loved  him 
before." 

Wieland  had  many  literary  opponents. 
He  was  most  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Hain- 
bnnd,  a  union  of  Gottingen  poets,  who  car- 
ried their  hatred  so  far  that  at  a  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  Klopstock's  birthday 
they  burned  Wieland's  portrait  and  several 
of  his  writings.  The  Hainbund  was  com- 
posed of  y(mng  men  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  sustain  patriotic  poetry,  and  Wie- 
land's love  of  French  and  English  literature 
was  enough  coiulemnation  in  their  eyes. 
They  accused  him  of  imitation,  frivolity, 
and  bad  taste. 

In  all  his  disappointments  and  perplexi- 
ties Wieland  fled  for  comfort  to  his  friend 
Gleim,  whose  kindly  heart  was  always  ready 
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to  receive  him.  A  close  frieiulsliip  existed 
between  the  two,  and  Wieland  nionined 
bitterly  when  Gleini  died. 

During  his  last  years,  Wieland  passed  a 
retired  life  at  Weimar.  Much  honor  was 
paid  him.  When  Napoleon  was  in  that 
city  in  1803,  ho  visited  the  aged  man,  and 
spent  an  hour  in  earnest  conversation  with 
bin).  "I  never  met  a  more  simple,  quiet 
gentleman,"  said  Wieland.  ''  We  talked  on 
all  (picstions — poetry,  philosophy,  religion. 
But,  although  he  was  gentle  and  kind  to 
mo  in  a  high  degree,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
his  soul  was  cast  in  bronze."  Napoleon  sent 
to  Wieland  the  Cro.ss  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, and  Alexander  of  Russia  also  presented 
him  with  a  decoration. 

Wieland  died  in  1813,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty.  His  children  at  his  bedside 
heard  him  repeat  softly  the  words  of  Ham- 
let, "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  first  in  German, 
then  in  English,  just  before  the  moment 
Avhen  to  him  the  mystery  was  a  mystery  uo 
longer. 

Goetlie  pronounced  a  masonic  eulogium 
in  the  Amelia  Lodge  at  Weimar,  in  Avhich 
he  paid  a  tender  tribute  to  the  kindly, 
friendly  character  of  Wieland.  He  Avas  a 
thorough  gentleman ;  and  if  his  intellect  was 
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not  as  broail  and  great  as  some  others  of  his 
time,  he  was  tbo  truest  society  poet,  the 
man  who  did  the  most  to  please  and  amuse 
his  readers. 

Wieland's  literarj^  activity  was  extraor- 
diuary.  His  collected  works  published  in 
1793  filled  forty-two  volumes.  Besides  his 
numerous  original  writings,  Wieland  trans- 
lated much  classic  and  Euglish  literature. 
His  version  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
■was  highly  praised  by  Goethe. 

Among  his  most  important  writings  are 
the  poems  "  Musarion  "  and  "The  New  Ama- 
dis,"  which  he  also  expanded  into  prose 
romauces.  "Musarion,"  published  in  1768, 
is  the  story  of  a  youth  who  attempts  to  fore- 
go society  and  lead  a  hermit's  life,  but  soon 
discovers  his  unfitness  to  live  apart  from  the 
■world.  This  pociU  was  a  favorite  with  Goethe 
in  his  youth. 

In  "  Agathon,"  a  prose  romance,  Wieland, 
telling  the  story  of  a  Greek  youth  educated 
at  Delphi,  and  afterward  at  the  Court  of 
Dionysius,  regarding  the  moral  teachings  of 
his  early  instructors  as  impracticable,  reji- 
reseuts  his  own  early  mental  struggles.  In 
the  antique  romance  of  "  The  Abderites  "  the 
provincial  life  and  customs  of  "Wieland's  own 
time  are  pictured  with  much  satirical  vi- 
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vacity,  the  desigu  being  veiled  aud  softened 
by  the  senibhiuce  of  antiquity. 

The  most  complete  and  artistic  work  of 
Wieland's  life  is  the  romantic  poem  of  '•  Ob- 
eron/'  wiiich  he  pnblished  in  1780.  Goethe, 
in  a  letter  to  Lavater,  says  of  it :  "  So  long 
as  poetry  is  poetry,  gold  gold,  and  crystal 
crystal,  this  masterpiece  of  poetic  art  will 
be  loved  and  admired." 

The  style  of  "Oberon"is  graceful  aud 
unconstrained ;  the  stanza  of  eight  lines, 
varying  in  length  and  measure,  and  irregu- 
larly rhymed,  admits  of  great  freedom.  A 
great  part  of  the  material  for  the  poem  is 
taken  from  the  old  romance  of  Hnon  de 
Bordeaux;  but  the  Oberon  who  in  this  an- 
cient romance  plays  the  part  of  the  Dieux  ex 
machhia,  aud  the  Oberon  of  Wieland's  poem, 
are  two  essentiallj"  dift'ereut  beings.  The 
former  is  a  curious  sprite,  a  cross  betweeu 
man  and  goblin — the  son  of  Julius  CiBsar 
aud  a  fairy,  changed  by  euchantmcn^.  into 
a  dwarf;  while  the  latter  is  the  same  spir- 
it wlio  appears  in  Chaucer's  "Merchant's 
Tale  "  and  Sliakspeare's"Midsunmier-Night's^ 
Dream,"  as  king  of  Fairy-land. 

The  poem  consists  of  three  grand  actious, 
namely,  the  adventures  of  Hnon,  a  young 
knight,  while  fulfilling  the   commands  of 
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Cliailemat^ne,  ^liom  lie  lias  ofFeiulecl,  and 
who  orders  liiin  to  proceed  alone  to  Bagdad, 
enter  the  Sultan's  presence  dnriiig  a  feast, 
slay  the  person  sitting  at  iiis  left  liand,  thrice 
kiss  the  Sultan's- danghter,  and  demand  of 
him  fonr  of  liis  teetii  and  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
as  a  present  to  the  Emperor;  the  story  of 
Hnon's  elopement  with  Rezin,  danghter  of 
the  Sultan  of  Bagdad;  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Oberon  and  Titania  ;  hnt  these  three 
actions  are  so  interwoven  tliat  neither  conld 
come  to  a  happy  conclnsion  without  the 
others.  Withont  Oberon's  help,  llnon  would 
have  been  nnalde  to  fnlhl  the  Emperor's 
behests;  withont  IiisloveforKezia, and  with- 
out the  hope  of  their  constancy,  on  which 
01)eron  relied  as  a  means  of  reconciliation 
Avith  Titania,  the  fairy  queen,  that  spirit 
would  have  liad  no  reason  for  taking  an  in- 
terest in  his  fortunes.  Thus  there  is  unity 
throughout  the  poem,  in  spite  of  the  varied 
adventures  of  the  principal  characters. 

The  opening  stanzas  of  the  poem  present, 
as  passing  before  the  poet's  eye,  a  lleeting 
vision  of  the  story  : 

Ye  Muse?,  saddle  me  the  Hippogryph  once  more 
For  the  old,  romantic  wouder-huidl 
How  fair  the  charmiug  vision  waves  before 
The  euraptnred  eye  !    Who  binds  the  magic  band 
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Around  my  brow  ?    Who  clears  before  my  sight 
The  mists  that  veil  the  fable  realms  of  old  ? 
Now  conquerius,  conquered  uow,  iu  mad  rout,  I  be- 
hold 
The  paladiu's  good  sword,  the  heatheu  sabres  bright. 

In  vain  the  old  Sultan  raves  ;  iu  vain 
Threatens  a  wood  of  many  a  stubborn  lance  ; 
The  ivory  horn  breathes  forth  a  witching  strain, 
And  like  a  wliirhviud  seizes  all  the  rage  to  dance  ! 
Now  round  and  round  they  spin  till  breath  and  senses 

die. 
Exult,  Sir  Knight,  exult  I  for  thou  hast  won  the  fair ! 
Away,  away  I    The  streamers  fly  ! 
To  Rome,  whose  Holy  Sire  shall  join  the  bridal  pair  '. 

Ah,  that  the  SAveet  forbidden  fruit 

You  taste  not,  ere  you  may  ! 

Patience !   the  friendly  breezes  speed  you  on  your 

way ; 
Soon  on  Hesperia's  shoi-e  you  rest  from  vain  pursuit, 
O,  save  them,  Sherasmiu,  if  not  too  late  '. 
In  vain  !    Unheard  the  thuuder  rolls 
Above  their  heads  !    To  what  drear  fate 
A  moment  urges  on  these  love-entranced  souls ! 

Love  hurls  them  down  to  utter  misery : 

Who  can  assuage  the  little  half-god's  wrath? 

All,  heart  to  heart,  they  toss  upon  the  stormy  sea ! 

Yet  comforted  that  both  shall  sink  to  death. 

Each  on  the  other's  breast,  beneath  one  wave. 

Vain  hope  !    King  Oberon's  wrath,  too  stern  and  high, 

Impels  him  to  deny  the  boon  you  crave. 

Deny  the  last  sad  boon  that  sorrow  craves — to  die ! 
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I  see  tliem  wander,  spared  to  heavier  woe, 

Helpless  and  naked,  on  a  desert,  shore, 

Their  conch  half  rotten  sedge  npou  a  cavern  floor; 

Their  only  food  wild  berries  that  on  low 

Far  scattered  shrnhs  in  parcliins;  sun  were  borne. 

No  boat  brings  comfort  to  their  keen  distress; 

No  cottage  smoke  in  that  wild  wilderness: — 

Chance,  fortune,  nature,  all  to  their  destruction  sworn'. 

Oberon,  after  leaving  the  uuliappy  lovers 
to  sufter  shipwreck  and  to  pass  through 
many  trials,  at  length  takes  pity  on  them, 
their  constancy  having  restored  peace  be- 
tween him  and  Titania,  and  they  are  borne 
triumphantly  across  tlie  sea  to  France  by 
the  leconciled  fairy  king  and  queen. 

Tiie  entire  poem  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  William  Sotheby,  an  Englishman 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Wicland. 

JOIIANN  GOTTFRIED  VON  HERDER. 

Herder's  influence  over  German  literature 
vas  due  more  to  his  scholastic  power  than 
to  his  original  thought.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable student.  Tlie  literature  and  his- 
tory of  every  nation,  religion,  poetry,  nat- 
ure, and  art,  were  to  him  ever-flowing  foun- 
tains whence  he  sought  to  draw  the  great 
secrets  of  humanity. 

Herder  was  born  at  Mohrungen,  in  Prus- 
sia, in  1744.    His  fatlier  was  a  school-master- 
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Herder's  carlj-  eclucatiou  ■was  such  as  the 
schools  of  his  native  village  afForded.  His 
first  oiiportiiuity  for  seiious  study  occurred 
■when,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  'was  taken 
into  tlie  family  of  Sebastian  Trescho,  where 
he  had  free  use  of  the  extensive  library  of 
that  eminent  theologian.  Trescho  relates 
that  the  boy  of  sixteen  already  developed 
talent  as  an  anthor.  On  one  occasion  Her- 
der despatched  a  package  of  manuscript  for 
Trescho  to  a  publisher  in  Kiiuigsberg.  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt,  the  jniblisher  in- 
quired the  authorship  of  a  poem  "rich  iu 
thought  and  seutiment,"  which  he  had  found 
withiu.  He  had  already  printed  if.  and  it 
had  been  much  praised.  Herder  blnshingly 
confessed  that  he  had  enclosed  sonic  of  his 
own  composition  in  the  package. 

A  Russian  army-surgeon,  visiting  Tres- 
cho's  house,  became  interested  in  young 
Herder,  and  oflered  to  take  him  to  Kouigs- 
berg  and  assist  him  to  study  surgery.  The 
youth  gladly  accepted,  but  nature  had  des- 
tined him  for  other  work.  The  ]irofession 
sickened  him.  He  fainted  at  the  dissectiug- 
tahle,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  another 
path. 

He  soon  entered  the  university  of  Konigs- 
herg,  where  he  attended  Kant's  lectures  ou 
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philosophy,  and  decided  to  devote  himself 
to  theolofjy.  Dining  his  college  life  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching.  Herder  was  a 
natural  instructor.  He  often  in  after-life 
was  heard  to  say  that  he  owed  much  to 
the  circumstances  which  compelled  him  to 
teach  while  young.  He  says:  "Whoever 
will  develop  his  ideas  upon  any  subject, 
and  place  them  in  clear  aud  «lefinite  shape 
upon  a  solid  foundation, should  put  himself 
through  the  discipline  of  teaching  them  to 
others." 

The  student  Herder  is  thus  described  by 
a  college  friend :  "  He  was  a  man  whose 
spirit  was  nourished  by  association  with 
the  ancient  classics  and  the  best  German 
authors,  of  a  clear  brain,  a  happy  tempera- 
ment, aiul  tender  heart.  He  possessed  a 
lively  imagination,  wbicli  his  strong  intel- 
lect held  within  bounds,  never  allowing  it 
to  run  into  the  sentimental  euthusiasuj  so 
common  among  young  men  of  that  time." 

In  his  twentieth  year  Herder  left  the  uni- 
versity and  went  to  Riga,  where  he  received 
an  appointment  to  preach,  but  the  seclusion 
wearied  him.  He  felt  an  earnest  desire  to 
travel ;  aud  an  opportunity  oti'ering  to  go 
as  tutor  to  the  young  Prince  of  Holstein,  he 
accented. 
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Wliile  stoppiu<j  at  Darmstadt  in  company 
w  it'll  the  prince,  Herder  tirst  met  with  Caro- 
lina Flachslaiul,  avIio  afterward  became  his 
wife.  The  following  reminiscence  of  their 
early  friendshi]!  is  from  her  pen  :  "  We  saw 
Herder  every  day  in  our  own  honse,  and 
often  passed  the  afternoons  walking  in  the 
pleasant  woods  around  the  town.  In  jilace 
of  our  entertaining  him  as  a  guest,  he  held 
us  entranced  with  his  intellectual  conversa- 
tion. Often  he  read  aloud  to  us,  sometimes 
from  Klopstock's  *  Odes,'  or  the  '  Messias,' 
from  Kleist,  his  fiivorite  poet,  or  from  the 
Minnesingers. 

"  On  August  25th  we  celebrated  Herdei's 
birthday  in  the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of 
friends.  It  was  at  this  fete  that  he  gave  me 
his  first  letter!  With  tliat  letter  I  received 
the  most  blessed  thing  which  the  world  held 
in  store  for  mc.'' 

Herder's  relations  with  this  lady  were  of 
the  happiest  nature.  Slie  was  not  only  a 
comfort  and  rest  to  him  in  his  home,  but  his 
intellectual  companion,  to  whom  he  turned 
for  sympathy  in  all  liis  literary  labors.  His 
letters  to  her  before  their  marriage,  and  af- 
terward during  his  absence  in  Italy,  con- 
tain some  of  his  best  thoughts,  and  reveal 
the  great  tenderness  of  which  his  sonl  waa 
capable. 
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After  leaving  Darmstadt,  Herder  accom- 
panied the  prince  to  Strasbnrg,  where  he 
left  his  ])(>.sitiou  as  travelling-  tutor,  the  du- 
ties having  become  irksome  to  him.  He  re- 
mained in  .Strasburg  to  undergo  a  surgical 
operation,  as  he  had  long  beeu  suftering  from 
a  fistula  in  one  of  his  eyes.  It  was  here  that 
he  first  met  Goethe.  Their  meeting  and  the 
friendship  that  followed  is  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Goethe  in  his  autobiography,  or 
"Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,"  a  book  rich  in 
reminiscences  of  the  literary  men  of  Goethe's 
youth.  '■  I  first  met  Herder,"  says  Goethe, 
"on  the  stairway  of  my  hotel.  His  powder- 
ed hair  was  rolled  up  in  a  round  curl.  He 
Avore  the  black  dress  of  a  clergyman,  and  a 
long  black  silk  mantle,  the  ends  of  which  he 
had  gathered  up  and  stuck  into  his  pocket. 
I  I'ecognized  him  at  once,  and  my  manner  of 
addressing  him  led  him  to  inquire  my  name, 
which  could  not  have  impressed  him  in  the 
least ;  but  my  frankness  evidently  pleased 
him,  as  he  w  as  very  friendly,  and  gave  me 
permission  to  visit  him." 

Herder  was  five  years  older  than  Goethe, 
who  was  then  an  enthusiastic  youth  of  twen- 
ty. During  Herder's  painfr.l  confinement 
uuder  the  surgical  operation  Goethe  was  his 
constant  companion,  almost  occujiying  the 
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positiou  of  pupil,  as  Herder,  ■witli  his  more 
extensive  studies,  was  far  iu  advance  of 
young  Goethe.  By  his  advice,  Goethe  read 
tlie  pli ilusojihic  works  of  Joharui  George  Ha- 
m^nn  ( 173U-1788),  a  bokl  opponent  of  French 
deism  then  ruling  at  Berlin,  and  a  theoretic 
writer  on  the  true  nature  of  poetry,  whose 
opinions  exercised  a  strong  iutlnence  over  the 
mind  of  Herder.  Hamann's  rliapsodies  were 
blind  reading  to  Goethe ;  but  his  more  mature 
friend  langhiugly  encouraged  him  to  con- 
tinue, and  "  it  would  soon  become  daylight." 
Among  Herder's  intimate  friends  at  Stras- 
burg  was  JohaBii  Heimich  Jung  (1740- 
1817),  better  known  as  Jung  Stilling.  Her- 
der, whose  bitter  sarcasm  often  gave  offence 
to  his  frieuds,  even  to  Goethe  himself,  treated 
this  pietistic  dreamer  with  almost  childlike 
teuderness.  Stilling  was  the  son  of  poor  par- 
ents. His  early  life  is  patlietically  pictured 
iu  his  book,  "  Heinrich  Stilling's  Youth,"  iu 
the  preparatiou  of  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Goethe.  Stilling's  character  was  gentle  and 
earnest.  His  faitii  extended  to  a  belief  iu 
the  supernatural,  in  presentiments  aud  vi- 
sions. His  theories  are  fully  explained  iu 
his  work  on  Pueumatology,  where  he  tells 
\\ith  all  sincerity  many  things  as  wouderful 
Hs  the  revelatious  of  Swedeuborg. 
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Herder,  floetlio,  and  Stilling  were  much 
together  at  Strashnrg.  They  read  aloud 
the  "  Vicar  of  Waketield,"  Klopstock's  po- 
ems, and  other  new  books,  and  freely  dis- 
cussed their  merits.  The  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" was  nuicli  admired,  and  Herder,  writ- 
ing to  Ills  lietrotlied.  calls  it  "  one  of  the  most 
charming  hooks  tiiat  exists  in  any  language." 

In  1773  Herder  and  Carolina  Flachslaud 
?vere  married.  At  tliat  time  he  was  court- 
preacher  to  the  Count  von  Biickehurg.  In 
the  serenity  of  a  happy  domestic  life  Her- 
der's capacity  for  work  rapidly  developed. 
In  the  year  following  his  marriage  a])peared 
the  first  part  of  "The  Earliest  Kecord  of 
Mankind."  This  work  was  in  defence  of  the 
poetry  of  religion  against  the  attacks  of  rea- 
son. The  Mosaic  history  of  creation  wan 
held  by  some  to  be  undermined  by  the  reve- 
lations of  science,  and  many  dogmatic  points 
of  theology  were  weakened.  Herder's  de- 
sign was  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions by  presenting  a  new  view.  He  believed 
the  history  of  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race  to  be  facts 
represented  as  seen  by  man  in  his  childliood, 
and  that  these  facts,  enveloped  in  the  poe- 
try of  Oriental  legend,  were  presented  as  the 
earliest  revelation  of  God  to  man. 
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In  the  same  year  Herder  wrote  his  first 
work  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Histoiy  of 
Mankind,"  the  iiisnfficiency  of  which  be- 
came so  apparent  to  him  that  ten  years 
later  he  published  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  human  race,  entitled  "Ideas," 
for  the  same  Philosophy,  the  last  volume  of 
which  he  never  completed. 

He  also  began  his  collection  of  the  popu- 
lar poetry  of  different  nations.  Such  liter- 
jiry  activity  attracted  much  attention.  The 
Bei'lin  Academy  repeatedly  awarded  him  the 
prize  for  the  best  essay,  and  several  univer- 
sities tendered  him  the  offer  of  professorships 
of  theology. 

The  life  at  Biickeburg  was  too  contracted 
for  a  mind  like  Herder's;  and  when, in  1776, 
through  Goethe's  recommendation,  he  was 
appointed  court- chaplain  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  church  district  of  Weimar,  he 
gladly  removed  thither,  where  he  resided 
nntil'his  death,  in  l.«03. 

Although  his  life  at  Weimar  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  ecclesiastical  differences,  he 
always  enjoyed  the  contidence  of  the  .reign- 
ing prince,  and  the  warm  frieudshij)  of  many 
congenial  men  and  women. 

All  formal  social  life  Herder  avoided,  re- 
garding it  as  a  waste  of  time  and  strength, 
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but  was  ever  ready  to  join  a  circle  of  iuti- 
inate  frieuds,  in  whoso  society  be  was  at  once 
the  leader  ill  conversation  and  as  .sportive  as 
a  boj%  Religion,  love,  and  filendsbi})  be  beld 
to  be  the  tbree  grandest  inipnlses  of  man. 

Among  Herder's  friends  were  many  of  tbe 
eminent  men  of  tbat  golden  period  of  Ger- 
man intellect,  cf  wbicb  be  himself  was  one 
of  the  brightest  stars.  Jean  Paul  Eichter 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house,  "enli- 
vening our  evening  hours,"  writes  Herder's 
wife,  '■  with  his  fresh  remarks  on  all  toj)ics, 
and  charming  us  witii  liis  sportive  humor 
and  tbe  brilliancy  of  bis  youthful  spirit." 
One  of  the  noblest  tributes  to  Herder's  gen- 
ins  is  by  Ricbter,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  soul. 
"  Men  of  broad  and  extended  power  are  con- 
tinually misunderstood,"  says  Ricbter,  refer- 
ring to  the  attacks  upon  Herder  by  eertaiu 
theologians,  "those  with  one  talent  seldom. 
Few  men  in  this  world  are  so  learned  as  was 
Herder.  The  majority  follow  one  branch 
of  a  science ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  received 
tbe  whole  stream  in  the  heaven -reflecting 
sea  of  his  soul.  Many  are  surrounded  by 
learning  as  by  a  dried  ivy-plant,  but  around 
Herder  it  clung  like  a  grape-vine,  always 
bearing  ^ich,  luxurious  fruit." 
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In  music  Herder  found  constant  joy  and 
refresUuient.  He  often  regretted  bitterly 
tliat  in  Ills  youth  lie  had  no  advantages  for 
study.  He  said:  "Moments  come  in  the 
life  of  every  one  when  conversation,  study, 
and  even  solitary  thought  grows  wearisome, 
and  the  mind  longs  for  that  perfect  harmo- 
ny of  expression  found  only  in  music.  The 
economy  of  every  perfect  liousehold  should 
include  music  among  its  daily  necessities.' 
His  pleasure  ii\  the  popular  songs  of  all  na- 
tions, of  which  he  translated  a  large  number, 
was  doubled  when  he  could  obtain  the  nu-l- 
ody  to  which  they  were  snug,  as  poetry 
and  melody  were  to  him  inseparable.  Hti 
derived  intense  enjoyment  from  the  grand 
harmonies  of  Handel.  When  the  Oratorio 
of  the  Messiah  was  performed  in  Weimar. 
Herder  translated  the  text  and  adapted  it 
to  the  music. 

Although  Herder  is  not  considered  a  poet 
of  origiuiil  imagination,  his  nature  being 
meditative  and  observant  rather  than  crea- 
tive, there  are  few  who  excel  him  in  musical 
and  rhythuiieal  expression.  His  soul  was 
overflowing  with  melody.  He  once  said  : 
"To  me  poetry  is  the  true  language  of  the 
heart,  a  form  of  expression  endowed  Avith 
power  to  which  prose  cau  uever  attain.     I 
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regard  it  as  an  indispensable  element  of  lin- 
inan  development."  Herder's  poems,  if  not 
indicative  of  genuine  creative  power,  show  a 
Avealtb  of  thought  and  great  familiarity  ■with 
the  poetry  of  other  nations.  They  are  melo- 
dies iu  -words,  almost  suggesting  music  to 
which  they  sliould  be  sung. 

The  following  A'erses  are  from  one  of  his 
most  tender  poems,  a  pathetic  expression  of 
the  melancholy  side  of  his  character : 

The  spring  retires,  and  joy  expires  ; 

Night  wraps  me  in  her  heavy  shroud ; 

Sorrow  and  pains  my  spirit  crowd, 
Burning  with  endless  fires. 

I  track  in  vain  a  lifeless  main  ; 
No  island  calls  me  to  its  breast, 
Come  pilgrim,  come  !  with  me  find  rest; 

Life  briugs  thee  heavy  pain ! 

On  the  loved  strand  I  may  not  land  ; 

Afar,  through  twilight  haze  it  gleams  ; 

Faint  waves  the  joy  through  iuorning  dreams 
That  stayed  not  iu  my  hand. 

Many  of  Herder's  prose-writings  are  de- 
voted to  religion  and  theology.  '•  The  Spir- 
it of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  "  Solomon's  Songs," 
and  several  commentaries  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  the  most  important.  He  was 
very  catholic  iu  Lis  sympathies.  While 
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mauy  old -school  theologians  opposed  him, 
none  could  deny  that  all  his  beliefs  Avere 
founded  on  tbe  simple  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. George  Gottfried  Gerviaus  (1805- 
1871),  the  eminent  historian  of  German  liter' 
ature,  writes:  "  Herder  held  fast  upon  Christ, 
his  lite,  and  his  teachings,  but  he  interpreted 
the  Gospels  rationally  rather  than  material- 
ly, elevating  the  spirit  above  the  letter.  He 
never  strove  to  force  special  beliefs  upon  his 
readers.  The  miracles  were  to  him  indis- 
pensable symbols,  yet  "symbols  alone,  never 
the  essential  element  iu  faith.  He  hoped  for 
the  time  when  Christians  would  be  ashamed 
to  divide  themselves  into  sects,  but  would 
all  join  hands  over  a  simple  unencumbered 
belief  iu  Christ." 

Herder's  great  sorrow  iu  his  latter  years 
was  that  he  could  do  so  little.  His  plans 
were  greater  than  his  power  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  he  often  cried  despairingly,  "Ah, 
had  I  time,  time,  time !"  The  last  .great  la- 
bor of  his  life  was  a  translation  of  the  Span- 
ish romances  of  "  El  Cid."  He  was  a  thor- 
ough student  of  Spanish  literature,  which 
at  that  time  was  little  studied.  He  once 
said,  "  How  many  golden  apples  hang  ou 
every  tree  in  this  garden,  concealed  and  un- 
known."   This  translation  comprises  seven- 
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ty  romances.  This  work  was  completed  ouly 
a  few  months  before  he  died.  He  presented 
the  manuscript  to  his  wife,  with  tlie  simple 
words,  "  Here  is  the  Cid  for  thee."  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  romances  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "Andrastea,"  it  was  not  xmb- 
lished  until  two  years  after  his  death. 

His  last  working  hours  were  spent  on  the 
"Andrastea,"'  a  collection  of  short  papers 
upon  all  topics  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
embracing  history,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Uutiuished  pages  of  the  last  Tolnme  were 
on  his  writing-table  when  he  died. 

None  could  put  more  thought  and  spir- 
it into  a  few  short  sentences  than  Herder. 
His  sketches  of  the  men  and  events  of  his 
time,  his  allegories  and  parables,  would  of 
themselves  form  a  delightful  volume. 

His  intellect  was  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  comprehensive  in  German  literature. 

THE  GOTTINGEN  HAINBUXD. 

In  1770  a  young  student  of  Gottingen, 
named  Heinrich  Boie,  published  the  tirst 
number  of  the  .l/^Hse«-J?mrtHfle/i,  a  journal  des- 
tined to  become  famous  through  the  contri- 
butions of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Friedrich  Gotter  was  associated  with 
Boie  iu  this  publication,  and  AVieland  was 
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the  most  important  contributor.  Literary 
ditferences  arose;  a  rival  paper,  tbe  German 
Museum,  was  started  at  Leipzig.  Wielaud 
withdrew  his  support  from  the  Almanach,  and 
Gotter  soon  followed  his  example.  Boie, 
seeking  for  a  new  associate,  became  con- 
nected with  Biirger,  who  brought  with  him 
the  support  aud  influence  of  other  young 
poets.  In  this  Avay  a  circle  of  young  men 
gathered  at  Gottiugen  of  siuiilar  tastes  aud 
aims.  Their  patteru  and  idol  was  Klop- 
stock,  and  they  bound  themselves  iu  solemn 
union  to  support  his  school  of  poetry.  The 
Hainbund,  the  last  of  the  poetic  guilds  of 
Germany,  was  formed  iu  a  manner  charac- 
teristic of  the  sentimental  tastes  of  these 
youths.  On  a  moonlight  evening  they  as- 
sembled under  a  clump  of  oak-trees  in  an 
open  field,  aud,  joining  hands,  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  patriotic  poetry,  aud  al- 
ways to  act  iiouestly  toward  each  other  in 
matters  of  literary  criticism.  They  con- 
cluded the  ceremony  by  crowning  them- 
selves with  oak-leaves  after  the  mauuer  of 
the  early  Xurembergers. 

The  Hainbund  produced  no  poets  of  much 
note.  The  best  among  them  was  Gottfried 
August  Burger  (1748-'94),  whose  ballads 
and  lyrics  are  excelleut. 
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Burger's  life  was  uuhappy.  He  was  three 
times  married.  His  second  wife,  celebrated 
as  "Molly"  in  his  poems,  and  to  Avhoni  lie 
was  deeply  attached,  lived  only  a  year  af- 
ter her  marriage  with  the  poet.  After  her 
death  Biirger  was  entrapped  into  a  third 
marriage  with  a  designing,  frivolous  woman, 
by  whom  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  made 
miserable.  During  his  latter  years  he  was 
professor  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 

Biirger's  ambition  was  to  bo  known  as  a 
poet  of  the  people,  and  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing himself  popular  for  a  time,  but  Schiller's 
scathing  criticism  of  his  poetry  was  a  death- 
blow from  which  he  never  recovered.  The 
best  of  his  ballads  are  "Leonora,"  "The 
Wild  Huntsman,"  "  Tiie  Emperor  and  the 
Abbot,"  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Brave  Man," 
the  first  two  of  which  were  well  paraphrased 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"The  Wild  Huntsman"  is  one  of  Biirger'.s 
strongest  ballads.  It  is  the  story  of  a  wick- 
ed count  who  went  hunting  one  Sunday 
morning  when  the  church-bells  were  call- 
ing the  faithful  to  prayer.  He  stormed 
through  the  fields  with  his  hunters,  tread- 
ing down  the  poor  man's  grain  and  scatter- 
ing peaceful  herds.  The  good  angel  at  his 
right  baud  nrges  him  in  vain  to  turn  back. 
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He  follows  the  conusels  of  the  demou  at  his 
left,  and  sweeps  forward  iu  his  mad  career. 
He  suddenly  fiuds  himself  surrouuded  by  a 
hellish  pack,  with  whom  he  is  condemned  to 
hunt  forever.    These  are  the  closing  stanzas : 

He  flies,  he  scours  thro'  wood  aud  plain  : 
He  shrieks  and  cries,  and  aye  looks  back: 

Thro'  the  wide  world  he  flies  amain, 
Follow  and  rave  the  infernal  pack ; 

By  day  to  earth's  deep  caverns  keeping, 

High  through  the  air  when  men  are  sleeping. 

He  glares  behind  hira  as  he  flies, 

Hurried  and  driven  like  the  wind  ; 
Still  on  the  hell-hounds  fixed  his  eyes, 

Urged  madly  onward  by  the  fiend ; 
Must  see  their  red  throats  fiercely  gaping, 
Must  hear  the  gnashing  aud  the  snapping. 

'Twas  thus  the  Magic  Hunt  began. 
Which  will  endure  till  Jndgnient-day ; 

Full  oft  by  night  some  outlawed  man 
Pales  as  it  scours  athwart  his  way: 

Aud  many  a  huntsman  may  behold  it— 

But  none  so  daring  to  have  told  it ! 

Johann  Heinrich  Voss  (1751-1826)  was 
the  best  scholar  among  the  members  of  the 
Haiubund.  He  did  good  service  by  his 
translation  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  but,  as  au 
original  poet,  he  never  rose  above  a  dull  me- 
diocrity. He  wrote  songs,  and  a  long  idyl 
in  hexameter  called  "  Luise,"  tedious,  didac- 
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tic,  and  wantiiifi;  J  J  poetic  seutiment.  Goethe 
characterizes  his  r.oems  as  "  quiet,  contem- 
plative, revealing  the  great  culture  of  their 
author." 

Among  other  members  of  the  Haiuhnnd 
may  be  mentioned  Liulwig  Holty,  a  popular 
song- writer,  Johann  Miller,  and  the  broth- 
ers Christian  and  Friedrich  Leopohl,  Counts 
of  Stolberg.  the  younger  of  wliich  was  the 
greatest  genius,  and  would  have  accomplish- 
ed nnich  good  work  had  he  not  allowed  his 
intellect  to  waste  itself  in  extravagant  rav- 
ings on  freedom  and  freethinking. 

Claudius  (1740-1815). ^Another  poet  be- 
longing to  this  same  school,  although  not  an 
actual  member  of  the  Haiubund,  was  Mat- 
thias Claudius,  who  wrote  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  "Asraus."  He  was  a  friend  of 
Herder's,  who  loved  his  simplicity  and  ear- 
nest moral  nature.  His  childlike  piety  is 
reflected  in  his  "Peasant's  Evening  Song" 
and  the  "  Evening  Hymn  ;"  while  his  spark- 
ling fancy  overflows  in  such  poems  as 
"  Urian's  Journey  around  the  World,"  many 
short  fables  in  verse,  and  his  famous  "Rhine- 
wine  Song,"  which  is  still  a  popular  song 
among  German  students.  The  following 
verses  are  translated  from  it : 
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With  garlands  trim  the  hright  aud  briramiug  glasses. 

Aud  drain,  with  hearty  mirth  ! 
Ay,  comrade?,  here's  a  vintage  that  surpasses 

All  other  wines  on  earth  ! 

The  Rhine !  the  Rhiue !  thereou  our  vineyards  flourish, 

God  bless  our  noble  Rhiue  ! 
They  grow  for  us  upon  its  banks,  and  uonrish 

This  heart-rejoicing  wine  ! 

Then  driuk  it  off,  and  drink  that  happy  morrows 

May  on  our  pathway  shine  ! — 
And  if  we  meet  a  man  oppressed  with  sorrows 

We'll  cheer  him  with  our  wine. 

JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE. 
The  greatest  of  all  great  men  in  German 
literature  was  Goetlie.  His  intellect  was 
broad,  ruling,  calm  from  the  very  vastuess 
of  its  strength.  Eoyally  enilowed  by  nat- 
ure, a  liboral  culture  enabled  him  to  make 
free  and  unbounded  use  of  his  power.  His 
long  life  of  literarj-  activity  began  when 
Klopstock's  iuliueuce  was  first  spreading 
through  Germany,  and  only  ended  when  the 
calm,  reasoning  spirit  of  modern  times,  suc- 
(ceeding  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period,  was 
full}'  established.  Goethe's  lifetime  em- 
braced many  great  events  of  history.  He 
once  said  in  his  conversation  with  Ecker- 
mann,  who   was  to  him,  in   a  small   way. 
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wliat  Bosvrcll  was  to  Joliusoii,  "I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  born  at  a  time  wben  the 
world  Avas  agitated  by  great  movements, 
which  have  contiiined  during  my  long  life  ; 
so  that  I  am  a  living  witness  of  tlie  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  separation  of  America  from 
England,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
whole  Napoleon  era,  with  the  downfall  of 
that  hero,  and  the  events  which  followed. 
Thus  I  have  attained  results  and  insight 
impossible  to  those  who  must  learn  all  these 
things  from  books." 

Goethe  was  born  at  Frankfort -on- the- 
Main,  August  28th,  1749.  His  father  bore 
the  title  of  Imperial  Councillor,  and  the  fam- 
ily stood  in  close  relation  with  the  most 
cultivated  portion  of  the  community.  The 
father  was  abnndantlj-  able  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  his  son,  a  fact  which  saved 
Goethe  from  many  of  the  vicissitudes  at- 
tendant upon  the  lives  of  nearly  all  men  of 
letters.  From  first  to  last,  Goethe  knew 
nothing  but  prosperity;  and  the  honors 
heaped  upon  his  latter  years  served  to  crown 
his  life  with  satisfaction. 

Of  his  childhood  and  youth,  of  his  life  at 
Leipzig  and  Strasburg  as  law-student,  where 
he  studied  poetry  and  literature  with  more 
ardor  than  the  subject  in  hand,  he  himself 
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lias  given  a  full  and  pictui-esqne  account  in 
"  Dicbtung  uud  Wabrheit "  (Poetry  and 
Trutb),  wbicb  bas  been  translated  into  Eug- 
lisb.  He  observed  to  Eckenuaun  tbat  he 
should  not  narrate  the  last  part  of  his  life 
with  the  miuute  detail  be  had  given  of  his 
early  years.  "  I  must,"  he  said,  "  treat  this 
later  period  more  in  the  fashion  of  annals, 
and  content  myself  with  detailiug  my  out- 
ward actions,  rather  than  depictiug  my  in- 
ward life.  Truly,  the  most  important  part 
of  a  man's  life  is  tbat  of  development ;  and 
mine  is  contained  in  the  miuute  disclosures 
of  the  'Dicbtung  und  Wahrbeit.'  Later 
begins  the  conflict  with  the  world,  and  that 
is  interestiug  only  iu  its  results." 

"Dichtuug  und  Wahrbeit"  closes  with 
the  events  of  1775,  shortly  before  Goethe 
went  to  Weimar,  at  which  time  bis  youth 
had  ended  and  be  was  fairly  entering  on 
manhood.  Many  of  the  later  events  of  his 
life  he  chronicled  in  bis  Daj--hook  and  iu  the 
record  of  his  foreign  travel. 

In  1775  Goethe,  then  at  Frankfort,  was 
visited  by  the  young  Prince  Karl  August 
of  Weimar,  who  was  attracted  by  the  rap- 
idly increasiug  fame  of  the  young  author. 
The  result  of  this  visit  was  that  shortly  af- 
terward Goethe  was  invited  to  Weimar,  to 
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assist  iu  the  arrangement  of  various  litera- 
ry institutions. 

When  Goetlie  first  ^veut  to  Weimar  iu 
1776,  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing it  his  permaueut  home;  but  tlie  connec- 
tiou  between  him  and  the  family  of  the 
Duke  grew  closer  with  every  year.  He  re- 
ceived honors  upon  honors,  and  was  enno- 
bled. The  Duke,  foreseeing  that  Goethe 
•would  not  alone  be  ^  alnable  as  a  literary 
man  and  a  companion,  but  that  his  clear 
mind  and  his  penetration  would  be  of  ines- 
timable service  to  the  State,  made  him  Coun- 
cillor of  the  Embassy  upon  his  arrival  at 
Court.  By  degrees  his  political  infiueDce 
became  a  power.  He  was  appointed  Privy- 
couucillor,  and  finally  Minister,  a  post  which 
he  continued  to  hold  until  within  a  few  years 
of  his  death,  when  his  advanced  age  led  him 
to  seek  retirement  from  public  afi'airs. 

The  friendship  between  Goethe  and  the 
Duke  Karl  August  continued  without  inter- 
ruption for  more  than  fifty  years,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  iu  182S.  The  loss  of 
this  life -long  friend  fell  heavj'  on  Goethe. 
He  survived  the  Grand -duke  four  years. 
On  the  2-2d  of  March,  1832,  Goethe  also  waa 
dead.  His  last  sickuess  was  a  slight  cold, 
which  suddenly  assumed  a  fatal  character. 
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Although  he  lived  to  half  conclude  his 
eighty-third  year,  Goethe  was  never  aged. 
His  majestic  figure,  his  splendidly-modelled 
features  were  grand  even  in  death  ;  and  his 
powerful  intellect  was  clear,  brilliant,  and 
self-  controlled  to  the  very  end.  A  giant- 
like man  from  first  to  last,  whom  not  only 
Germany,  but  all  the  world,  must  reverence 
as  a  deep  thinker,  a  true  poet,  and  a  seer. 

Goethe's  Literary  Life. — At  a  very  early 
age  Goethe  began  to  write.  He  was  always 
geuuine.  What  he  wrote  was  never  imita- 
tion, never  founded  on  an  artificially  con- 
ceived plan,  but  alwajs  a  true  reliection  of 
his  original  genius,  a  natural  and  iuspired 
expression.  He  himself  describes  his  nu- 
merous short  poems  as  forming  parts  of 
"  one  long  confession." 

Before  his  twentieth  year  Goethe  had 
Written  two  dramatic  sketches,  "Die  Laune 
des  Verliebten,"  and  "Die  Mitscliuldigeu," 
which  he  published  anonymously.  These 
dramas,  although  showing  the  iulluence  of 
French  literature  upon  the  mind  of  their 
young  author,  were  still  full  of  pronjiise,  be- 
ing evidently  the  result  of  original  obser- 
vation and  experience.  In  1773  appeared 
Goethe's  first  work  of  importance,  "  Goetz 
von  Berlichiugen,"  a  drama  founded  upon 
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the  history  of  a  robber  knight  who  lived 
ill  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  sixteenth  ceutury. 
The  inllnence  anil  jiopnlarity  of  "Goetz" 
were  unbounded,  and  the  literary  fame  of 
its  author  was  at  once  established.  "I 
wrote  'Goetz,'"'  said  Goethe,  "at  two-aud- 
tweuty,  and  was  astonished,  teu  years  after, 
to  observe  the  tidellty  of  my  own  represen- 
tatiou ;"  and,  in  trntli,  the  drama  possesses 
streugtli  and  beanty,  and  displays  such  a 
knowledge  of  hnnian  nature  as  might  be 
looked  for  in  a  mind  already  of  fnll  maturi- 
ty. The  tirst  literary  work  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  a  translation  of  this  drama. 

The  year  after  "  Goetz  "  appeared  the  '•  Sor- 
rows of  Werther,"  a  sentimental  romance, 
which  Carlyle  says,  "  rose  like  a  literary 
meteor  on  the  world,  and  carried  its  author's 
name  on  its  blazing  wings,  not  only  over 
Germany,  but  into  the  remotest  corners  of 
Europe."  A  general  sentimentality  pre- 
vailed at  this  time  which  found  in  "Wer- 
ther" its  desired  expression.  Tbe  passion 
for  sickly  literature,  although  not  created,  as 
has  been  often  affirmed,  by  Goethe's  extrav- 
agant account  of  the  love -misery  of  Wer- 
tlier,  was  certainly  nourished  and  strength- 
ened by  it.  An  epidemic  of  imitations  pre- 
vailed, which   no  one  deplored  more  than 
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Goethe  himself.  They  -were  all  worthless, 
however,  and  passed  away,  with  the  feverish 
discouteiit  which  produced  them,  into  ever- 
lasting oblivion. 

About  the  time  that  Goethe  went  to  Wei- 
mar arose  that  wild  period  in  German  liter- 
ature kii^jWn  as  tlie  Stiinn  und  Drang  (Storm 
and  Pressure).  The  name  was  taken  from 
an  extravagant  play  published  in  1776  by 
Friedrich  von  Klinger.  who  was  one  of  the 
wildest  heads  among  the  circle  of  young  po- 
ets who  delighted  in  being  called  '■  Origi- 
nals." His  dramas,  "  Sturm  und  Drang," 
"Eodrigo,"  and  others,  are  like  his  didactic 
romances,  crowded  with  offences  against  good 
taste.  Among  the  young  men  classed  with 
the  "Originals"  were  Johann  Lenz.  Fried- 
rich  Miiller.  the  painter,  and  Wilhelm  Heinse, 
author  of  some  offensive  sentimental  ro- 
mances. Tlieso  "Originals"  carried  their 
ideas  to  such  an  excess  as  to  disregard  even 
social  decencies.  They  went  about  careless- 
ly dressed,  with  long,  tangled  hair,  opposed 
all  restraint,  and  believed  their  productions 
to  be  grand  and  original  inspiration.  Such 
ideal  dreaming  was  not  likely  to  attain  any 
fortunate  result,  and,  as  was  natural,  the  life 
and  death  of  these  enthusiastic  madmen  was, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  unhappy.    Many 
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died  youiij;,  completely  worn  out  in  body  and 
mind,  and  the  nnmber  of  snicides  among 
them  was  not  small. 

These  rash  men  are  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  Goethe,  as  at  the  time  "Wer- 
ther  "  was  written  he  was  classed  among  them. 
Never  litly  so,  however,  as  his  strong  in- 
tellect ]>laced  him  in  an  entirely  diSereut 
sphere,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  when  par- 
tially overcome  by  the  tire  and  enthusiasm 
of  yonth,  did  he  apparently  descend  to  their 
level.  Friediich  Daniel  Schubart  (1739- 
'91)  is  often  mentioned  among  the  writers 
of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  ;  bnt  althongli 
eutliusiastic  and  unpractical,  lie  was  a  man 
of  great  intelligence,  and,  besides  many  ex- 
travagant ballads  and  patriotic  songs,  he  did 
much  good  writing.  He  was  the  editor  of  a 
political  paper,  the  German  Chronicle,  wliere 
he  indulged  in  such  free  expression  of  his 
liberal  ideas  that  it  cost  him  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment. His  whole  life  was  singularly 
unhappy. 

Nearly  all  the  literary  men  of  Germany  at 
this  time  were  connected  in  some  way  with 
Goethe.  Being  too  broad  to  belong  to  any 
party,  he  associated  with  all  the  different 
literary  factions,  aud  recognized  the  good  in 
each. 
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AraoDg  Goethe's  friends  and  correspond- 
euts  was  Johann  Kaspar  Lavater  (1741- 
1801),  who  has  been  considered  a  mere  dream- 
er on  acconut  of  the  follies  of  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  "  Physioguouiy."  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  he  could  detect  with  certainty 
the  true  character  of  any  man  by  making  a 
faithful  study  of  his  countenance.  Lavater 
lived  in  Ziiricli,  and  was  a  preacher  as  well 
as  patriot.  He  was  a  sincerely  good  and 
pious  man,  and  a  most  earnest  seeker  aftei* 
truth. 

The  most  important  friendship  of  Goethe's 
life  was  with  Schiller.  Between  these  two 
greatest  poets  of  Germany,  so  unlike  aud  yet 
so  harmonious,  there  was  a  firm  and  lasting 
affection.  Their  intimacy  begau  with  the 
publication  of  Schiller's  new  literary  jour- 
nal, Dk  Honn,  in  1794.  Previous  to  that 
time  they  had  known  each  other  only  from 
a  distance. 

Schiller's  journal  met  with  a  doubtful  re- 
ception, as  his  contributors  were  too  far  ad- 
Aanced  to  i.lcase  the  popular  taste.  Kant 
and  Klopstock,  venerable  and  respected  as 
they  were,  could  not  write  to  amuse  the 
common  i)eoi)le.  While  Schiller's  idea  had 
been  to  secure  the  services  of  these  and  oth- 
er great  men,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  abau- 
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(Ion  Die  Ilorcn  as  a  hopeless  mulerhaking. 
He  then  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Mu- 
sen-Jlmauach.  It  was  in  this  last  enterprise 
that  the  celebrated  "Xenieu,"  the  joint  pro- 
duction of'Goetlie  and  Schiller,  were  publish- 
ed. The  "Xeuien"  were  one  of  four  series 
of  epigrams  written  by  these  two  friends. 
"  Often,"  said  Goethe,  "  the  idea  was  mine 
and  the  form  Schiller's,  or  he  gave  the 
thought  and  I  wrote  the  verse."  The  most 
of  the  "Xenien"  are  bitter  satires  on  men 
and  topics  of  the  time,  intermixed  with  po- 
etical or  philosophic  thought.  As  the  local 
circumstances  which  produced  them  belong 
to  the  last  century,  it  is  difficult  now  to 
judge  of  their  iitness. 

As  natural  in  two  men  so  opposite  as 
were  Goethe  and  Schiller,  there  was  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  their  manner  of  work- 
ing. "  Schiller,"  said  Goethe  to  Eckermanu, 
"produced  nothing  instinctively  or  uncon- 
sciously; he  must  reflect  upon  every  step; 
therefore  he  always  wished  to  t.ilk  over  his 
literary  plans,  and  has  conversed  with  me 
about  all  his  later  works,  piece  by  piece,  as 
he  was  writing  them.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
conld  never  speak  of  my  plans  with  any 
one ;  not  even  with  Schiller.  I  carried  a 
conception  about  with  me  in  silence,  saying 
10 
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not  a  word  until  it  was  perfected.  When  I 
showed  Schiller  the  completed  'Hermaun 
and  Dorothea,'  he  was  astonished,  as  I  had 
hitherto  never  mentioned  it." 

Each  of  these  great  poets  had  many  parti- 
sans. Goethe  once  htimorou.sly  said  :  "The 
public  have  been  quarrelling  these  twenty 
years  as  to  which  is  the  greater,  Schiller 
or  I ;  they  ought  to  rejoice  that  they  know 
two  men  worth  quarrelling  about." 

Goethe's  short  poems  are  of  all  characters, 
grave,  gay,  pathetic,  idyllic.  Each  repre- 
sents some  real  moment  in  his  inward  life. 
Coming  from  the  soul  of  the  poet,  they  bear 
the  stamp  of  actuality.  In  the  words  of  a 
famous  critic,  "  they  are  spells  which  cleave 
to  our  memory,  and  by  which  we  summon 
beautiful  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  of 
thought."  His  ballads  are  unique,  inasmuch 
as  they  rarelj'  comprise  a  perfect  romance. 
He  seizes  tlie  moment  of  deepest  interest, 
and  indicates  it  with  a  few  master-strokes, 
leaving  much  untold  but  nothing  unsug-  | 
gested.  His  songs  aud  lyrics  also  stand 
alone.  There  is  no  likeness  to  them,  either 
in  respect  of  style  or  moral  significance,  ia 
those  of  any  other  poet.  Many  of  them  are 
mere  "musical  tones,"  as  Carlyle  calls  them, 
snatches  of  momentary  feeling,  almost  aa 
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subtile  as  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  To 
translate  tliese  sougs  is  almost  impossible. 
None  but  a  poet,  great  in  himself,  can  do  it 
with  the  least  success.  Volumes  of  Goethe's 
songs  and  ballads  have  been  published  in 
English,  and  tlie  ballads  of  the  "  Bride  of 
Corinth,''  the  "Erl-king,"  the  "Minstrel," 
the  "  Fisher,"  and  many  others  are  familiar 
in  their  English  form  to  thousands  of  read- 
ers. But  the  rich  beauty  of  the  original 
can  never  be  perfectly  understood  in  ether 
words  than  Goethe's  own.  Mr.  Longfellow 
has  made  a  few  translations  from  Goethe, 
in  which  he  preserves  tue  original  feeling  as 
only  a  true  poet  could.  Very  beautiful  and 
very  literal  is  hi&  version  of  the  "Wander- 
er's Night-song." 

I. 
Thou  that  from  the  heavens  nrt, 
Every  pniii  and  sorrow  stillest, 
And  the  doubly  wretched  heart 

Doubly  will)  refieshment  lillest. 
I  am  weary  with  contendinc;  I 

Why  this  rapture  and  unrest? 
Peace  descending, 
Come,  ah  come,  into  my  breast! 
i[. 
O'er  all  the  hill-tops 

Is  quiet  now ; 

In  all  the  tiee-tops 

Hcareit  thou 
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Hardly  a  breath. 
The  birds  are  asleep  on  the  trees; 
Wait :  soon  like  these 

Thou  too  Shalt  rest. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  of  Goethe's  lyr- 
ical poems  is  Miguou's  soug,  from  the  nov- 
el of  "  Wilbelm  Meister."  Mignou,  a  \\eird, 
mysterious  little  creature,  A'ho,  exiled  from 
her  uative  Italy,  is  ■wandering  about  in  the 
North  with  strolling  players,  sings : 

Knowest  thou  the  land  where  the  pale  citron  grows, 
And  the  gold  orange  through  dark  foliage  glows? 
A  soft  wind  flutters  from  the  deep-blue  sky, 
The  myrtle  blooms,  the  laurel  towers  high. 
Knowest  thou  it  well? 

O  there  with  thee  ! 
O  that  I  might,  my  own  belov'd  cue,  flee ! 

Maetin. 

Two  more  verses  follow,  in  which  the 
longing,  the  mystery,  and  the  passion  grow 
more  intense,  ending  with  the  wild  entreaty : 

O  come  with  me  ! 
There  lies  oar  way— Oh,  father,  let  us  flee  I 

Goethe's  long  poem  of  "Hermann  and 
Dorothea,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
idyls  ever  written.  Its  characters  are  few 
and  its  plot  simple.  The  domestic  inci- 
dents of  the  story  are  united  with  events 
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aiising  from  the  French  Revolution,  tlins 
uiviiig  a  double  interest  to  the  poem.  The 
triumph  of  a  pure  and  courageous  love  i.s 
The  ruling  thought,  and  is  developed  with 
Tinthf'-il  earnestness.  Hermann,  who  loves 
1  )()rothea,  a  simple  country  maiden  belong- 
iMg  to  a  band  of  refugees  from  the  Upper 
i;hine,  seeks  her,  and  is  true  to  her,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  his  fiither,  who  advises  him  to 
marry  a  girl  of  position,  but  is  at  length  won 
over  by  the  graces  of  Dorothea.  The  poem 
is  written  in  hexameters,  and  is  rich  in  po- 
etic description.  The  following  passage  is 
an  exquisite  picture  of  the  powerful  iuipres- 
sion  made  by  the  maiden  on  the  mind  of 
Hermann : 

Like  as  the  traveller,  who,  when  the  suu  is  approach- 
hig  its  setting:, 

Fixes  his  eyes  on  it  once  again  ere  quickly  it  vanish, 

Then  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  on  all  the  darken- 
ing bushes, 

Sees  its  hovering  image ;  whatever  direction  he  looks 
in, 

That  hastens  before,  and  flickers  and  gleams  in  radi- 
ant colors, — 

So  before  Hermann's  eyes  moved  the  beautiful  shape 
of  the  maiden 

Softly,  and  seeming  to  follow  the  path  that  led  into 
the  cornfield. — Ellen  Fkotuingham. 

Goethe's  novel,  "Wilhelm  Meisters  Ap- 
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preuticesliip,"  was  published  in  1796,  more 
tbau  twenty  years  after  "  Wertlier.''  "  Wil- 
helni  Meisters  Travels"  did  not  appear  un- 
til 18'21.  "This  work,"  says  Carlyle,  speak- 
ing of  the  first  part,  '•  belongs  in  all  senses 
to  the  second  and  sounder  period  of  Goethe's 
life,  and  may  serve  as  the  fullest,  if  not  the 
purest,  impress  of  it ;  beiug  written  with 
due  forethought,  at  various  times,  during  a 
period  of  uo  less  than  ten  years.  Contrasted 
with  its  more  popular  precursor,  it  deserves 
our  best  attention,  for  the  problem  which 
had  been  stated  in  '  Werther'  with  despair 
of  its  solution  is  here  solved.  The  lofty  en- 
thusiasm, which,  Avauderiug  wildly  over  the 
universe,  fonnd  no  resting-place,  has  here 
reached  its  appointed  home,  and  lives  in 
harmony  with  what  long  appeared  to  threat- 
en it  with  auuihilatiou."  Goethe  himself, 
referring  to  the  many  attacks  upon  the  book,- 
says:  "The  critics  blame  me  for  suffering 
the  hero  of 'Wilhelm  Meister'  to  live  so 
much  in  bad  company.  But  I  considered 
this  low  society  merely  as  a  vase,  in  which 
I  could  put  everything  good  I  had  to  say, 
and  I  won  thereby  a  poetical  and  manifold 
body  for  my  work.  In  the  seemingly  meavi 
details  of  the  book  lies  always  at  bottom 
a   high   meaning,  which  he   who  has  eye, 
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kuowledge  of  tbe  world,  ami  power  of  com- 
prebeusioii  to  iufer  the  great  from  the  lit- 
tle, will  detect."  Carlyle  was  equal  to  the 
task,  and  exclaims:  "We  cannot  but  feel 
that  here  lies  more  insight  into  the  ele- 
ments of  humau  uature,  and  a  more  poeti- 
cally i)erfecf  combining  of  these,  than  in  all 
the  other  fictitious  literature  of  our  gener- 
ation." Tbe  whole  moral  tendency  of  the 
book  is  summed  up  in  Goethe's  own  words 
concerning  it:  "Man,  despite  all  bis  follies 
and  errors,  led  by  a  higher  hand,  reaches 
some  worthy  aim  at  last." 

The  "  Wahlverwandtschaften  "  (Elective 
AfiSuities)  is  considered  the  most  artistic  of 
Goethe's  prose  fictions ;  but,  although  the 
author  asserts  that  every  line  in  the  book  is 
taken  from  his  o.vn  intimate  knowledge  of 
real  life,  ho  has  produced  a  work  detailing 
the  misery  of  an  unhappy  marriage  in  a  way 
that  can  be  neither  healthy  uor  beneficial  iu 
its  eft'ects. 

Goethe's  dramatic  works  are  much  more 
adapted  for  reading  than  for  representatiou 
ou  the  stage.  He  was  fullj-  conscious  of 
this  deficiency,  as  no  one  knew  better  than 
he  the  necessities  of  a  good  actiug-drama. 
His  labors  iu  company  with  Schiller  iu  the 
Weimar  theatre  gave  him  a  thorough  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  of  all  the  requirements  ot 
the  stage.  He  spent  much  labor  remodel- 
ling several  of  bis  dramas,  especially  "  Goetz," 
for  representation.  The  tragedy  of  '*  Eg- 
mont,"'  wliich  he  began  to  write  soon  after 
his  removal  to  Weimar,  is  founded  on  event.<» 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlan(fs.  Spirited, 
and  yet  expressing  the  most  tender  delicacy, 
are  the  scenes  where  Egniont  apjiears  with 
Clarchen,  the  heroine,  and  the  touching  epi- 
sode of  her  love  for  Egniont  is  artistically 
interwoven  with  the  fierce  political  events 
of  that  terrible  reign  of  Duke  Alva.  Her 
half-crazed,  passionate  appeal  to  the  people 
to  rescue  her  lover,  her  despair  at  their  cow- 
ardice and  apathy,  her  death,  her  appear- 
ance iu  a  vision  to  Egmont  in  prison,  are  de- 
picted with  a  master-hand.  Few  tragedies 
leave  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the 
mind. 

"Iphigenie"  and  "Torqnato  Tasso"  were 
both  written  while  Goethe  was  still  young; 
when,  as  he  remarked  to  Eckermann,  he  re- 
tained enough  of  youthful  ardor  to  enable 
him  to  auimate  his  ideal  witli  sensuous  life. 
There  is  grandeur  and  repose  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  Iphigenie,  the  solitary  priestess  of 
Diana.  She  is  resigned  to  her  fate,  but  still 
litters  the  imploring  cry  to  the  goddess: 
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Uuto  iny  own  restore  mo  once  again, 
Deliver  me,  whom  thou  didst  save  from  death, 
From  out  this  second  death,  the  life  I  pass  ! 

*'  Ipliigeuie  "  is  a  pure  classic  dramn,  through 
which  there  runs  a  thread  of  real  liuinauity. 

"Tasso"  is  of  a  still  different  character. 
It  represents  only  one  episode  in  the  life  of 
the  Italian  poet  during  his  early  life  at  the 
Court  of  Ferrara.  The  characters  are  the 
Duke,  his  sisters,  Tasso,  and  the  statesman 
Antouio,  hetweeu  whom  and  the  poet  there 
exists  a  misunderstanding,  the  solution  of 
Avhich  is  the  conclusion  of  the  drama.  The 
apparent  aim  of  "Tasso"  is  to  illustrate  the 
conflict! ug  elements  existing  in  the  inner 
life  of  a  poet,  and  the  practical  ideas  of  a 
statesman,  a  conflict  -^xhich  no  doubt  Goethe 
often  experienced  "within  himself,  as  his 
broad  power  enabled  him  to  be  both  poet 
and  statesman  at  the  same  time. 

Goethe's  '-Faust." — English  readers  can 
become  acquainted  with  this  greatest  of 
Goethe's  works  through  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's 
excellent  translation.  Mr.  Brooks  made  a 
fair  version  of  Part  First;  Hay  ward  and 
several  others  have  attempted  the  same 
work,  some  using  prose,  some  verse  as  the 
form.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  a  prose 
version  "  Faust "  must  lose  much  of  its  beauty' 
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:uk1  power,  eveu  wbere  the  tliouglit  is  per- 
feL'tly  retaiued.  lu  Mr.  Taylor'.s  work  not 
ouly  tlie  form  of  verse,  but  the  rhymes  also, 
are  preservotl  with  remarliable  fidelity,  while 
neither  the  thought  nor  tlie  lyrical  beauty 
of  the  oriyiual  are  sacrificed. 

The  grouud-work  of  "Faust"  was  found 
in  the  old  legend  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  legend 
which  was  giveu  iu  the  Volks  Books  of  that 
time  with  all  manner  of  variations  and  ex- 
travagancies. Its  complete  history  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  work. 

The  plan  of  "  Faust "  Goethe  carried  iu  his 
mind  many  years.  Mr.  Taylor  says :  "  The 
first  child  of  Goethe's  brain  and  the  last 
which  knew  the  touch  of  his  hand,  the 
growth  of  '  Faust '  runs  parallel  with  his  life, 
and  reflects  all  forms  of  his  manifold  study 
and  experience." 

The  opening  monologue  was  probably 
written  as  early  as  1773,  while  the  com- 
pleted first  part  was  not  published  until 
1808.  Goethe  had  meanwhile  written  por- 
tions of  the  second  part,  of  which  the  third 
act  (Helena)  was  published  in  le!27.  This 
single  act  was  so  well  received  that  Goethe 
felt  new  courage  to  devote  himself  to  a  com- 
pletion of  the  whole.     Much  of  the  first  and 
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fifth,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  and  fourth 
acts,  still  ri'inauiL'd  to  be  written.  The  great 
work  was  at  length  iinished,  and  on  Augnst 
28th,  1831,  Goethe  sealed  up  the  complete 
manuscript  of  the  second  part,  leaving  it  to 
be  published  after  his  death. 

It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to  give  a 
full  analysis  of  so  comprehensive  a  work  as 
"Faust."  A  few  ])assages  selected  here  and 
there  from  Mr.  Taylor's  translation  must  suf- 
fice. 

The  "Prologue  in  Heaven"  contains  the 
glorious  song  of  the  three  Archangels  and 
the  conversation  between  the  Lord  and 
Mephistopheles.  This  is  a  portion  of  that 
part  concerniug  Faust : 

TriK  i.or.i). 
Though  still  confused  his  service  unto  Mc, 
I  soou  shnll  lead  him  to  ii  clearer  morning. 
Sees  not  the  g.irdeuei',  even  while  buds  his  tree, 
Both  flower  and  fruit  the  future  years  adorning? 

MEI-mSTOrilELKS. 

What  will  you  bet?   There's  still  a  chance  to  gain  him, 
If  unto  me  full  leave  you  give, 
Gently  upon  my  road  to  train  him  I 

TUE   LORD. 

As  long  as  he  on  earth  shall  live, 
So  long  I  make  no  prohibition. 
While  Man's  desires  and  aspirations  stir, 
lie  cannot  choose  but  err. 
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The  first  part  of  the  tragecly  opens  with  a 
night  scene.  Faust  aloue  at  his  desk  turns 
■with  disgust  from  books  and  papers  which 
he  has  studied  through  and  through  to 
"  stand  no  wiser  than  before."  He  longs  for 
greater  power,  for  freedom,  for  snperuatural 
illumination.  Full  of  weary  longing  for  a 
grander  horizon  is  this  passage  from  the 
opening  monologue : 

O  fnll  and  splendid  Moon,  whom  I 

Have,  from  this  desk,  seen  climb  the  sky 

So  many  a  midnight — would  thy  glow 

For  the  last  time  beheld  my  woe  I 

Ever  thine  eye,  most  mournful  friend. 

O'er  books  and  papers  saw  me  bend ; 

But  would  that  I,  on  mountains  grand, 

Amid  thy  blessed  light  could  stand, 

With  spirits  through  mountain-caverns  hover, 

Float  in  thy  twilight  the  meadows  over. 

And,  freed  from  the  fumes  of  lore  that  swathe  me, 

To  health  in  thy  dewy  fountains  bathe  me  I 

Faust  mysteriously  pronounces  the  sign 
of  the  Earth  Spirit.  It  appears  and  sings 
this  wondrous  song ; 

In  the  tides  of  Life,  in  Action's  storm, 

A  fluctuant  wave, 

A  shuttle  free. 

Birth  and  the  Grave, 

An  eternal  sea, 

A  weaving,  flowing 

Life,  all-glowing, 
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Thus  at  Time's  humming  loom  'tis  my  hand  prepares 
The  garment  of  Life  which  the  Deity  wears ! 

The  spell  is  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
Wagner,  Faust's  frtHHf/MS,  a  dry,  tiresome  per- 
sonage, whose  highest  aspiration  is  to  con- 
qner  all  the  learning  that  lies  in  boohs. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  act  Fanst,  appalled 
by  the  scorn  of  the  Earth  Spirit,  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  all  his  striving,  lifts  a 
vial  of  poison  to  his  lips.  He  addresses  the 
"  wondrous  vial :" 

I  see  thee,  and  the  stings  of  pain  diminish  ; 
I  grasp  thee,  and  my  struggles  slowly  finish: 
My  spirit's  flood-tide  ebbeth  more  and  more. 
Out  on  the  open  ocean  speeds  my  dreaming; 
The  glassy  flood  before  my  feet  is  gleaming, 
A  new  day  beckons  to  a  newer  shore  ! 

A  peal  of  Easter  bells  and  a  chorus  of 
voices  greet  his  ear. 

CUOnUS   OF  WOMEN. 

With  spices  and  precious 
Balm,  we  arrayed  him; 
Faithful  and  gracious, 
We  tenderly  laid  him: 
Linen  to  bind  him 
Cleanlily  wound  we: 
Ah  1  when  we  would  find  him, 
Christ  no  more  found  we ! 
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CnOEUS   OP  ANGBLS. 

Christ  is  ascended '. 
Bliss  halh  invested  him — 
Woes  that  molested  him. 
Trials  that  tested  him, 
Gloriously  euded ! 

The  souutl,reviviug  memories  of  his  child 
hootl,  comes  with  saviug  power  to  Faust 
He  exchiims: 

Why,  here  iu  dust,  eutice  me  with  yonr  spell, 

Ye  geutle,  powerful  souuds  of  Heaveu  ? 

Peal  rather  there,  where  tender  uatures  dwell. 

Your  messages  1  liear,  but  faith  has  not  been  given ; 

The  dearest  child  of  Faith  is  Miracle. 

•  *•««<« 

These  chants,  to  youth  and  all  its  sports  appealing, 

Proclaimed  the  Spring's  rejoicing  holiday  ; 

And  Memory  holds  me  now,  with  childish  feeling, 

Back  from  the  last,  the  solemn  way. 

Sontid  on,  ye  hj-mns  of  Heaven,  so  sweet  and  mild  ! 

My  tears  gush  forth :  the  Earth  takes  back  her  child '. 

The  secoud  act  opens  with  the  scene  "  he- 
fore  the  city-gate."  The  surgitig  crowd  of 
working-people,  students,  and  soldiers  seek- 
ing ''  the  finest  lasses  and  the  best  of  beer," 
passes  to  and  fro  in  noisy  tumult.  Faust 
appears  walking  with  Wagner,  whose  at- 
tention is  all  occui^ied  with  the  "  honest 
veneratiou"  paid  to  Faust  by  the  common 
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people.  To  Faust,  feeling  his  unvrortln- 
ncss,  the  crowd's  applause  seems  like  con- 
tempt. 

lu  tills  dialogue  between  Faust  and  Wag- 
ner occurs  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  poetical 
passages  in  the  ^Yhole  poem.    Faust  speaks: 

Mark  how,  beneath  the  evening  sniilight's  glow. 

The  gieeii-embosomed  houses  glitter  I 

The  glow  retieat:-,  done  is  the  day  of  toil, 

It  yonder  hastes,  new  fields  of  life  exploring; 

Ah,  that  no  wing  can  lift  me  from  the  soil, 

Upon  its  track  to  follow,  follow  soaring! 

Then  would  I  see  eternal  Evening  gild 

The  silent  world  beneath  me  glowing, 

On  Are  each  mountain-peak,  with  peace  each  valley 

filled. 
The  silver  brook  to  golden  rivers  flowing. 


Yet,  finally,  the  weary  god  is  sinking: 

The  new-born  impulse  fires  my  mind— 

I  hasten  on,  his  beams  eternal  drinking, 

The  Day  before  me  and  the  Night  behind. 

Above  me  heaven  unfurled,  the  floor  of  waves  beneath 

me — 
A  glorious  dream  !  though  now  the  glories  fade. 
Alas  !  the  wings  that  lift  the  mind  no  aid 
Of  wings  to  lift  the  body  can  bequeath  me. 
Yet  in  each  soul  is  born  the  pleasure 
Of  yearning  onward,  upward  and  away. 
When  o'er  our  heads,  lost  in  the  vaulted  azure, 
The  lark  sends  down  his  flickering  lay — 
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When  over  crags  and  piny  highlands 
The  poising  eagle  slowly  soars, 
And  over  plains  and  lakes  and  islands 
The  crane  sails  by  to  other  shores. 

Mepliistopbeles  soon  appears  as  a  "  black 
dog  coursiug  through  coru  aud  stubble." 
He  follows  Faust  home,  aud  at  uight  in  the 
study  reveals  himself  as  "  the  spirit  that  de- 
nies." At  his  call  the  sjiirits  lull  Faust  into 
slumber.  These  are  the  first  lines  of  their 
mysterious  chaut : 


Vanish,  ye  darkling 
Arches,  above  him ! 
Loveliest  weather, 
Born  of  blue  ether, 
Break  from  the  sky  I 
O  that  the  darkling 
Clouds  had  departed  I 
Starlight  is  sparkling, 
Trauquiller-hearted 
Suns  are  on  high. 
Heaveu"s  own  children 
In  beauty  bewildering, 
Waveringly  bending. 
Pass  as  they  hover  ; 
Longing  unending 
Follows  them  over. 

In  the  next  scene  the  fatal  compact  be- 
tween Faust  and  Mepbistopheles  is  signed 
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with  Faust's  own  blood.    But  tliere  are  cou- 
ditious.     Faust  says: 

Wheu  thus  I  hail  the  Moment  flying : 
"Ah,  still  delay— thou  art  so  fair!" 
Then  bind  me  in  thy  bonds  undying, 
My  final  ruin  then  declare  ! 
Then  let  the  death-bell  chime  the  token, 
Then  art  thmi  from  thy  service  free  I 
The  clock  may  stop,  the  hand  be  broken, 
Then  Time  be  linit'bed  unto  me  ! 

Afterward  comes  the  interview  between 
Mepbistopbeles  disguised  and  the  student, 
the  scene  in  Anerbacb's  Cellar  at  Leipzig,  and 
the  Incantation  in  the  "  Witch's  Kitchen." 

The  fair,  innocent  Margaret  glides  upon 
the  scene.  In  her  chamber  she  sings  the 
ballad : 

There  wr  s  a  king  in  Thule, 
Was  faithful  till  the  grave,— 
To  whom  his  mistress,  dying, 
A  golden  goblet  gave. 

Her  purity  fades  before  the  entreaties  of 
Faust.  In  her  revery  at  the  spinning-wheel 
clouds  appear  already  stealing  over  her 
fresh,  sweet  life.  She  is  sad  with  only  half- 
understood  longings.     She  murmurs : 

5Iy  peace  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore : 
I  never  shall  find  it. 
Ah,  nevermore ! 
11 
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Save  I  have  him  near. 
The  grave  is  here  ; 
The  world  is  gall 
And  bitterness  all. 

My  bosom  yearns 
For  him  alone ; 
Ah,  dared  I  clasp  him, 
And  hold,  and  own  ! 

And  kiss  his  mouth, 
To  heart's  desire. 
And  on  his  kisses 
At  last  expire ! 

Her  sorrow  has  growu  to  passionate  de- 
spair, when,  later  in  the  drama,  slie  kueela 
before  the  image  of  the  JIater  Dolorosa : 

XIAKGARET. 

Incline,  O  Maiden, 

Thou  sorrow-laden. 

Thy  gracious  countenance  upon  my  pain ! 

The  sword  thy  heart  in, 
With  anguish  smarting. 
Thou  lookest  up  to  where  thy  Son  is  slain! 

Ah,  past  guessing. 

Beyond  expressing, 

The  pangs  that  wring  my  flesh  and  bone ! 

Why  this  anxious  heart  so  burneth, 

Why  it  trembleth,  why  it  yearueth, 

Kuowest  thou,  and  thou  alone ! 
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Within  my  lonely  chamber 
The  moniina;  sun  shoue  red  : 
I  sat,  ill  utter  sorrow, 
Already  ou  my  bed. 

Help !  rescue  me  from  death  aiid  stain  ! 

O  Maiden ! 

Thou  sorrow-laden, 

Incline  thy  couuteuauce  upon  my  pain  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  short  extracts 
even  a  faint  conceptiou  of  the  strange  scene 
of  Walpnrgis  Niglit  ou  the  haunted  Blocks- 
berg.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  here  pass 
through  scenes  of  the  wildest  diablerie,  whose 
full  purport  has  never  been  explained  by 
any  of  "Faust's"  numerous  commentators. 

The  last  scene  of  the  first  part  of  this 
great  "drama  of  the  Life  of  Man"  is  in 
Margaret's  prison  the  night  before  her 
death-seuteuco  is  to  be  fulfilled.  Faust  ap- 
pears, in  whom,  iu  the  insauity  of  her  de- 
spair, ^Margaret  sees  only  her  executioner. 
She  moans : 

Thou'rt  come  for  me  at  midnight  hour  : 

Have  mercy  ou  me,  let  me  live  ! 

Is't  not  soon  enou£;h  when  morning  chime  has  rung? 

And  I  am  yet  so  younfr,  so  yountj ! 

And  now  Death  comes,  and  ruin  ! 

I,  too,  was  fair,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 

My  love  was  near,  but  now  he's  far; 

Torn  lies  the  wreath,  scattered  the  blossoms  are. 
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The  voice  of  her  lover  recalls  lier  wan- 
dering brain  to  a  lialf- crazed  sense  of  her 
sitnatiou.  He  adjures  her  to  fly,  but  she 
shrinks  in  terror  from  Mephistopheles,  who 
stands  without,  urging  haste,  "the  morning 
twilight  is  near."  Margaret  prefers  to  suf- 
fer death  for  crimes  not  so  much  hers  as  her 
tempters,  rather  than  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  Fiend.  "She  is  judged,"  exclaims 
Mephistopheles,  as  she  implores  angels  to 
rescue  her,  Avhile  a  "  voice  from  above"  re- 
plies, "  She  is  saved." 

Mr.  Taylor  claims  for  the  second  part  of 
"Faust"  a  higher  iutellectual  value  than 
for  the  first.  It  Avas  the  work  of  Goethe'fe 
mature  years,  and  deals  with  many  prob- 
lems and  with  a  much  greater  world.  It  is 
uo  coutiunatiou  of  the  story  of  the  first  part, 
as  Faust's  desire  for  the  small  things  of  this 
life  was  there  exhausted.  Now  he  enters 
into  politics  and  art,  and  finally  devotes 
himself  to  a  grand  industrial  and  philan- 
thropic work,  the  rescuing  from  the  sea  of 
a  great  waste  of  land  which  shall  become 
the  abode  of  a  free  and  happy  people. 


The  sea  sweeps  on,  in  thoiisaud  quarters  flowing, 
Itself  unfruitful,  barreuuess  bestowing; 
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It  breaks  and  swells,  aud  rolls,  aud  overwhelms 

The  desert  stretch  of  desolated  realms. 

There  endless  w;ives  hold  sway,  in  strength  erected 

And  then  withdrawn— and  nothing  is  efFected. 

If  anght  conld  drive  me  to  despair,  'twere,  trnly. 

The  aimless  force  of  elements  unruly. 

Then  dared  my  mind  its  dreams  to  over-soar: 

Here  would  I  tight — subdue  this  tierce  uproar  ! 

Aud  possible  'tis  !— Ilowe'er  the  tides  may  till. 

They  gently  fawu  around  the  steadfast  hill ; 

A  moderate  height  resists  and  drives  asunder, 

A  moderate  depth  allures  and  leads  them  cm. 

So,  swiftly,  plans  within  my  mind  were  drawn  : 

Let  that  high  joy  be  mine  for  evermore. 

To  shut  the  lordly  Ocean  from  the  shore, 

I'he  watery  waste  to  limit  and  to  bar. 

And  push  it  back  upon  itself  afar  ! 

From  step  to  step  I  settled  how  to  fight  it: 

Such  is  my  wish :  daie  thou  to  expedite  it  I 

Meplii-stoplieles,  no  longer  a  willing  ser- 
vant as  Faust's  present  desires  lead  to  ever- 
lasting good,  is  bound  to  obey.  lu  the  fifth 
act  the  great  -work  is  being  accomplished. 
Faust,  aged  and  blind,  thus  rejoices  over  the 
benefits  his  labors  will  confer  on  Man : 

A  land  like  Paradise  here,  round  about: 

Up  to  the  brink  the  tide  may  roar  without. 

And  though  it  gnaw,  to  burst  with  force  the  limit, 

By  common  impulse  all  unite  to  hem  it. 

Yes  !  to  this  thought  I  hold  with  firm  persistence; 

The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps  it  true : 
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He  only  earus  his  freedom  and  existence, 

Who  daily  conquers  them  anew. 

Thus  here,  by  daugeis  girt,  shall  glide  away 

Of  childhood,  manhood,  age,  the  vigorous  day: 

And  such  a  throng  I  fain  would  see — 

Stand  on  free  soil  among  a  people  free ! 

Then  dared  I  hail  the  Moment  fleeing: 

"  Ah,  still  delay — tliou  art  so  fair  !" 

The  traces  cannot,  of  mine  earthly  being, 

In  £eous  perish — they  are  there  ! — 

In  proud  fore-feeling  of  such  lofty  bliss, 

I  now  enjoy  the  higliest  Moment — this  I 

After  tliese  ATords,  Faust  sinks  back  dead. 
Mepliistopheles  produces  bis 

Blood-signed  title. — 
But,  ah  !  they've  found  such  methods  of  requital, 
His  souls  the  Devil  must  oft  abstracted  see ! 

The  Fiend  rages  in  vain.  After  many 
beautiful  cbornses,  angels,  soaring  iuto  the 
higher  atmosphere,  bear  the  immortal  part 
of  Faust  to  heaven.     They  sing : 

The  noble  Spirit  now  is  free, 

And  saved  from  evil  scheming: 

Whoe'er  aspires  unweariedly 

Is  not  beyond  redeeming. 

And  if  he  feels  the  grace  of  Love 

That  from  On  High  is  given. 

The  Blessed  Hosts,  that  wait  above, 

Shall  welcome  him  to  Heaven ! 

"These  lines,"  said  Goethe,  "contain  the 
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key  to  Faust's  salvation.  In  himself,  au 
activity  becoming  constantlj'  higher  and 
purer,  eternal  love  dcsceuded  from  heaveu 
to  his  aid." 

A  Penitent,  "formerly  named  Margaret," 
entreats  the  Mater  Gloriosa : 

Incline,  O  Maiden, 

With  Mercy  laden, 

In  light  unfading, 

Thy  gracions  countenance  upon  my  bliss ! 

My  loved,  my  lover, 

His  trial  over 

In  yonder  world,  returns  to  me  in  this ! 


Vouchsafe  to  me,  that  I  instruct  him  ! 
Still  dazzles  him  the  Day's  new  glare. 

MATF.K   GL0EI09A. 

Rise,  thou,  to  higher  spheres !    Conduct  him. 
Who,  feeling  thee,  shall  follow  there  I 

The  drama  closes  with  the  Mystic  Chorum ' 

All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent: 
Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  Event : 
The  Indescribable, 
Here  it  is  done: 
The  Woman-Soul  leadeth  as 
Upward  and  on  l 
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FRIEDRICH  VON  SCHILLER. 

Scbiller  was  a  poet  much  dearer  to  the 
popular  luiiul  of  Germany  tbau  Goethe.  He 
was  more  easj'  to  comprebeud.  His  life  was  a 
coustaut  devotion  to  truth  and  beauty,  and 
the  power  be  exercised  in  forming  the  taste 
of  the  German  people  was  immeasurable. 

He  has  often  been  called  the  rival  of 
Goethe,  but  never  so  by  those  who  were  able 
to  understand  both.  Each  was  great,  but 
one  was  so  unlike  the  other  that  both  may 
be  equally  admired.  Goethe  seized  upon 
actual  life,  sought  to  fatbom  its  secrets  and 
to  render  its  sublime  trutbs  with  such  iidelity 
as  to  show  t'lieir  real  poetry.  Schiller  clung 
wholly  to  tbo  ideal.  He  represented  the 
world  as  his  pure  and  poetic  soul  conceived 
it.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  illusions, 
above  the  gross  necessities  of  material  things 
which  he  could  not  understand  in  a  grand 
philosophic  sense  as  did  Goethe. 

Schilk'V  was  always  restless  for  something 
grander  and  higher,  always  striving  for  the 
iinattainable.  In  one  of  his  short  poems  he 
says ; 

S«y,  how  can  I  take, 
Cliild  of  the  ei\rth  here, 
Gnests  from  on  hiijh  ? 
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Grant  me,  like  yon,  ye  gods,  deathless  to  live  ! 
What  offering  for  you  hath  a  mortal  to  give? 
Up  to  Olympus,  O,  help  me  to  fly  ! 
Joy  dwells  only 

Whore  deities  snp ; 
O,  fill  me  the  nectar, 
O,  reach  me  the  cnp ! 

N.  L.    FUOTUINGHAM. 

Schiller  was  born  at  Marbacli,  in  Siiabia, 
Nov.  lltli,  1759.  Even  in  his  childhood  he  was 
poetic  and  visionary.  It  is  related  that  once 
during  a  territic  thunder-storm  he  was  niiss- 
ed  from  his  home.  His  father,  seeking  him, 
discovered  the  boy  of  eight  years  clinging 
to  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree  trying  to 
discover  where  the  lightning  came  from. 
Schiller's  early  education  was  received  in 
the  village  school,  but  while  still  in  his  boy- 
hood he  was  sent  to  the  Karls-schule  which 
the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  had  established  as 
a  free  seminary  at  Stuttgart. 

The  enthusiastic,  liberty-loving  boy  spent 
six  wretched  years  in  this  establishment. 
The  regulations  of  the  school  were  of  the 
strictest  kind.  No  intercourse  was  allowed 
with  the  outside  world,  and  even  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  unfortunate  pupils  were  all 
regulated  with  military  precision.  Schiller 
says  of  this  period  of  his  life:    "Any  dis- 
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position  to  poetry  did  Aiolence  to  the  laws 
of  the  lustitntion,  aud  contradicted  the  plan 
of  its  founder.  For  years  my  enthusiasm 
struggled  with  stern  discipline  ;  but  the  pas- 
sion for  poetry  is  vebenieut  and  fiery  as  a 
first  love.  What  discipline  -was  meant  to 
extinguish  it  blew  iuto  a  flame.  To  escape 
from  arrangements  that  tortured  me,  my 
heart  sought  refuge  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
when  as  yet  I  was  unacquainted  with  the 
world  of  realities,  from  which  iron  bars  ex- 
cluded me." 

After  leaving  the  college  Schiller  became 
regimental  surgeon  at  Stuttgart.  The  ever- 
continued  military  routine  was  too  oppres- 
sive, and  he  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
of  a  grand  celebration  to  escape  to  Manu- 
heim,  where  he  was  already  in  communica- 
tion with  the  theatre-manager.  Much  of 
the  persecution  which  Schiller  suftered  at 
that  time  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  published  a  drama, '"The  Robbers," 
which  by  its  rhapsodies  in  fovor  of  almost 
positive  anarchy,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
conservative  clement  of  Germany,  which  re- 
garded its  author  as  a  dangerous  person. 
He  was  threatened  with  arrest  and  with  the 
same  fate  which  had  befallen  the  unfortu- 
nate Schubart,  whom   Schiller  was  daring 
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enough  to  visit  iu  liis  prison.  "The  Rob- 
bers "  belonged  to  the  literature  of  that  fe- 
verish time,  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period,  and 
its  errors  were  a  part  of  the  false  taste  then 
prevalent.  Schiller  himself  in  after  years 
called  it  "a  monster  produced  by  the  un- 
natural union  of  genius  with  thraldom." 

After  several  years  wandering  from  i)lace 
to  place,  Schiller  Avas  at  length  enabled, 
through  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Kiirner, 
father  of  the  poet  of  that  name,  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  philosophy  and  history.  He 
resided  at  that  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Later  he  obtained  a 
professorship  at  Jena,  where  he  met  with  the 
lady  whom  he  married  in  1790. 

It  was  not  until  IdOO  that  Schiller  went  to 
reside  in  AYeimar,  attracted  thither  by  the 
offer  of  a  liberal  income  from  the  Grand-duke, 
and  leisure  to  devote  to  his  literary  labors. 
His  life  there  was  happj',  with  the  exception 
that  he  suffered  from  constant  ill-health. 
Ou  May  9, 1805,  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-five  years,  when  his  labors  were  only 
begun.  Goethe,  who  mourned  for  him  as 
his  best  beloved-friend,  reckoned  him  happy 
that  he  died  iu  the  full  vigor  of  his  days, 
that  "  Ave  could  figure  him  as  a  youth  for- 
ever.    From  his  tomb  there  comes  an  im- 
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pulse,"  he  said,  "  strengtbening  us,  as  with 
the  breath  of  his  own  might,  and  awaken- 
ing a  more  earnest  longing  to  fnltil,  lovingly 
and  more  and  more,  the  work  that  he  began." 

Carlyle  says  of  Schiller's  intellectual  char- 
acter: "Here,  too,  he  is  simple  in  his  excel- 
lence ;  lofty  rather  than  expansive  or  varied; 
pure,  divinely  ardent  rather  than  great.  A 
noble  sensibility,  the  truest  sympathy  with 
nature,  in  all  forms,  animates  him."  He  was 
a  serious  writer,  grave,  intense,  majestic,  but 
never  light  nor  sparkling. 

During  his  short  life  Schiller  accomplished 
much.  He  was  a  constant  and  unwearied 
worker  and  a  persevering  student.  He  stud- 
ied Kant's  philosophy,  and  did  some  philo- 
sophic writing  himself,  relating  chiefly  to 
matters  of  art.  He  zealously  sustained  all 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Kant's  system, 
remoulding  them  after  his  own  ideal.  Schil- 
ler's "  Letters  on  Esthetic  Education  "  have 
been  called  by  an  able  critic  one  of  the  deep- 
est and  most  compact  pieces  of  reasoning  ex- 
tant. In  these  "  Letters  "  is  clearly  revealed 
how  lofty  were  Schiller's  views  of  life  and 
duty.  Far-seeing  and  noble  is  the  idea  con- 
tained in  the  following  passage  on  instinc- 
tive reason  unguided  by  wisdom  :  "A  bound- 
less duration  of  being  and  well-being,  sim- 
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ply  for  being  aud  Tvell  -  being's  sake,  is  an 
ideal  belonging  to  appetite  alone,  aud  to 
which  only  the  struggle  of  mere  animalism 
longing  to  be  infinite,  gives  rise.  Thus 
without  gaining  anything  for  his  manhood, 
man,  by  this  first  elibrt  of  reason,  loses  the 
happy  limitation  of  the  animal;  and  has 
now  only  the  unenviable  superiority  of 
missing  the  present  in  an  eftbrt  directed  to 
the  distant,  aud  whereby  still,  in  the  Avholo 
boundless  future,  nothing  but  the  present  is 
sought  for." 

Besides  Schiller's  philosophical  writings, 
his  prose  works  were  the  "History  of  the 
Revolt  in  the  Xetherlauds"  aiul  "History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  both  laborious 
and  heavy,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  poet 
descending  from  his  ideal  world  to  write  the 
history  of  political  struggles. 

Considered  as  a  poet,  Schiller  reveals  the 
pure  and  wondrous  beauty  of  his  character 
in  all  its  force.  Ho  existed  for  contempla- 
tion, "  guided  forward  by  the  pursuit  of  ideal 
things,  and  seeking  and  finding  his  true  wel- 
fare therein."  His  poems  reveal  the  purest 
poetic  ideal  combined  with  true  artistic  form 
and  language.  Those  of  his  youth  possess 
the  wildest  luxuriance  of  fancy.  There  are 
impassioned  love -poems,  pure  as  suow  in 
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tone,  poems  of  battle,  tumultiioiis  and  fiery, 
poems  to  friendship,  to  Spring,  all  alike  burn- 
ing Tvitb  youthful  enthusiasm.  Of  a  more 
mature  period  are  the  "  Hymn  to  Joy,"  "  The 
Artists,"  and  the  "  Gods  of  Greece."  In 
"The  Artists"  are  many  traces  of  Kantean 
pbilosophy,  which  in  certain  verses  renders 
the  meaning  somewhat  obscure.  One  of 
Schiller's  doctrines  was  that  the  study  of 
beauty,  as  revealed  in  art,  although  not  a 
substitute  for  moral  training,  should  always 
be  made  an  essential  element  in  all  educa- 
tion. Poetic  in  a  high  degree  are  these  pas- 
sages from  ''  The  Artists  :" 

Only  through  beauty's  moruing-gate 
Caus't  thou  to  knowledge  penetrate. 
Who  with  the  highest  would  abide, 
His  strength  must  seek  at  Beauty's  side 

The  heavenly  harping  of  the  Muses, 
Whose  sweet  vibration  through  thee  rings, 

A  higher, life  into  thy  soul  infuses, 
Wafting  it  upward  to  the  Soul  of  Things. 

The  world  renewed  by  labor's  change— 
The  heart  of  man,  wherein,  in  turn. 
All  hot,  conflicting  passions  burn — 

Enlarge  your  Art's  creative  range. 

Man,  far  advauced,  on  ever-soaring  wing. 
With  grateful  feeling  carries  with  him  Art; 

And  so  from  Nature's  soil,  enriched,  there  spring 
New  worlds  of  beauty  to  refresh  the  heart. 
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The  bouudaiies  of  knowledge  disappear ; 

By  your  light  victories  kept  in  action, 

Chasing  a  fleeting  satisfaction 

Through  the  whole  world  of  beauteous  forms, 
the  soul 

Sets  farther  forward  Nature's  goal, 
And  speeds  lier  on  her  dim  career. — J.  S.  Dwiqut. 

Thomsons  of  the  Bell,"  "The  Ideal  caml 
Life,"  and  "  The  Walk  "  are  among  Schiller's 
noblest  poems.  His  ballads,  of  which  the 
"  Craues  of  Ibycus,"  "  The  Diver,"  "  Ritter 
Toggenburg,"  the  "  Ring  of  Polycrates,"  and 
the  "  Fight  with  the  Dragon  "  are  the  best 
known,  are  all  noble  in  sentiment,  impress- 
ing the  idea  that  they  were  written  express- 
ly to  illnstrate  some  important  precept,  the 
trinmph  of  jnstice,  trne  courage,  faithfulness 
unto  death,  all  generous  and  lofty  feelings ; 
for  to  a  mind  like  Schiller's  all  that  was 
grand,  self-sacrificing,  and  firm  for  good  be- 
came invested  with  the  glorious  halo  of  true 
poetry,  and  aroused  his  highest  inspiration. 

The  number  of  German  dramatic  writers 
during  Schiller's  time  was  large.  Nearly 
every  man  of  letters  indulged  in  this  spe- 
cies of  writing,  and  many  devoted  them- 
selves to  it  exclusively.  Lenz,  Kliuger, 
Johaun  Leisewitz,  the  painter  Miiller,  and 
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others  of  the  "  Oiigiuals,"  were  floodiug  the 
stage  with  their  overdrawn  representations. 

Heinrich  von  Kleist  (1776-1311),  more 
"original"  than  all  the  rest,  was  writing  his 
fate-trageilies,  remarkable  for  poetic  feeling, 
but  loaded  down  with  morbid,  restless,  aim- 
less fancies.  His  end  was  more  tragic  than 
his  wildest  visions.  A  woman  Avhom  he 
loved,  sntiering  from  an  incniable  disease, 
besonght  him  in  mercy  to  kill  her.  He  com- 
plied with  her  request,  ending  his  own  life 
at  the  same  time. 

Friedrich  Lud^^g  Zachaiias  Werner 
(1768-1823)  wrote  energetic  dramas  full  of 
pompous  situations  and  startling  effects. 
Some,  especially  "  Martin  Luther,"  have  a  re- 
ligious tendency.  Whatever  good  Werner 
might  have  done  to  the  German  stage  was 
completely  overthrown  by  his  fate-tragedy, 
"The  Twenty-fourth  of  February,"  a  mor- 
bid presentation  of  the  force  of  fate,  as  Wer- 
ner understood  it,  by  which  brothers  are 
driven  to  murder  sisters,  and  parents  chil- 
dren. A  greater  atrocity  than  the  plot  of 
this  tragedy  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
Werner,  after  writing  this  last  production, 
was  driven  by  his  "fate"  to  Catholicism. 
He  entered  the  Church,  and  passed  his  later 
days  as  preacher  at  Vienna. 
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Two  xilay- writers  of  great  influence  at 
this  time  were  August  'Wilhelni  I£FIand 
(1759-1814)  and  August  Friedrich  Ferdi- 
nand von  Kotzebue  (17G1-1819).  They 
wrote  dramas  of  society  and  domestic  life, 
and  handled  their  sul),ject-matter  with  much 
talent.  Their  knowledge  of  theatrical  ef- 
fect and  their  management  of  material  was 
such  that  their  plays  could  not  fail  to  bo 
popular.  Iffland  especially  won  ajiplause 
by  the  fact  that  his  dramas  always  contained 
a  pointed  moral ;  virtne  was  delivered  vic- 
torious from  the  grasp  of  vice,  and  the  sim- 
ple scenes  from  every-day  life  were  arranged 
with  truthfulness.  Kotzebue,  on  the  contra- 
ry, while  the  more  brilliant  of  the  two,  can- 
not be  equally  praised  for  the  purity  of  his 
intentions.  He  wrote  to  please,  considering 
little  what  was  best.  While  appearing  to 
ujihold  good  customs,  he  often  gave  expres- 
sion to  false  and  frivolous  sentiments  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  fail  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain hold  on  the  public. 

In  the  midst  of  this  period  of  mediocrity, 
Schiller  api^eared  as  a  new  light  to  the  Ger- 
man people.  Although  his  first  drama,  "  The 
Robbers,"  partook  of  the  faults  of  the  Sturm 
und  Drang  writers,  his  pure,  elevated  eoul 
12 
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soon  rose  above  that  feverisLness  iuto  au 
atmosphere  of  ideal  poetry.  His  two  dra- 
mas, "Fiesco"'  and  "  Kabale  uud  Liebe" 
(Intrigue  and  Love),  both  vrritteu  soou  af- 
ter "  The  Kubbers,"  became  popular  priu- 
cipally  because  they  ^\ere  attacks  on  the 
aristocracy. 

Schiller's  real  dramatic  power  first  ap- 
pears in  "Don  Carlos,"  which  he  finished 
about  1787.  Although  when  compared  with 
his  later  works  "  Don  Carlos  "  fails  of  being 
a  perfect  drama,  it  is  a  great  advance  upon 
Schillei''s  earlier  plays.  The  story  is  found- 
ed on  a  French  work  by  Saint-Keal;  it  de- 
viates widely  from  actual  history,  one  of  the 
principal  characters  being  the  Marquis  of 
Posa,  a  person  born  of  the  imagination,  wlio 
is  represented  as  au  advocate  of  liberty,  and 
utters  sentiments  which  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  at  the  court  of  Philip  II. 

Schiller's  next  drama, "  Wallenstein,"  pub- 
lished shortly  before  his  removal  to  Weimar, 
■was  suggested  to  his  mind  during  his  stud- 
ies for  the  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War."  The  drama  is  arranged  in  three 
parts,  " Wallensteiu's  Camp,"  the  "Piccolo- 
mini,"  and  "Wallensteiu's  Death."  The  first 
part  is  a  succession  of  camp  scenes,  where 
all  the  varied  elements  of  soldier -life  are 
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represented.  A  Capuchin  Friar  suddenly 
interrupts  (tne  of  the  revels  with  a  singular 
sermon,  half  Latin,  half  German,  in  which 
he  boldly  denounces  the  vices  of  camp  life. 
The  Capuchin's  sermon  was  written  after 
Schiller,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Goethe, 
had  carefully  read  a  discourse  by  Abraham 
a  Sancta  Clara,  from  which  he  drew  his  in- 
spiration. 

In  the  "Piccolomini,"  Wallenstein  and  the 
other  leading  characters  are  first  introduced. 
The  plot  grows  and  thickens  until  the  eud 
of  the  third  part,  where  it  culminates  in 
Wallenstein's  death  through  the  treacherj' 
of  one  of  his  trusted  followers.  "  It  is  the 
fall  of  a  great  man,"  said  Hegel,  "under  a 
destiny  both  deaf  and  dumb.  .  .  .  Wallenstein 
is  represented  as  holding,  by  his  individu- 
al energy,  command  over  a  vast  army.  His 
character  is  so  great  and  broad  that  no  aim, 
not  even  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Ger- 
many, or  the  winning  of  <a  sovereignty  for 
himself  and  great  rewards  for  his  followers, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  which 
reaches  to  an  ideal,  unattainable  and  impos- 
sible. This  remarkable  character  finds  him- 
self at  last  surrounded  and  overcome  by  in- 
feriors, men  of  low  and  definite  aims." 

The  love-stoiy  of  Max  Piccolomini  and 
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Thekla,  Walleusteiu's  daughter,  is  a  touch- 
ing poetic  episode  amidst  the  tumult  and 
confusion  of  arms.  Schiller,  -^Nritiug  to  hia 
friend  Koruer,  says :  "  I  have  treated  all  the 
principal  characters  iu  Walleusteiuwith  the 
cold  love  of  the  creative  artist.  Only  for 
the  lovers,  Max  and  Thekla,  did  I  feel  a  ten- 
der and  personal  hiterest." 

Schiller  chose  the  suhject  for  his  next 
drama  from  Scottish  history.  In  "Maria 
Stuart"  he  represents  the  unfortunate  queen 
in  prison.  Her  hetter  nature  is  awakened ; 
she  is  sorrowful  for  her  past  crimes,  and 
bears  her  suti'eriug  with  Christian  fortitude. 
The  character  of  Elizabeth,  her  "  royal  sis- 
ter," is  presented  in  strong  contrast  to  that 
of  Mary.  In  the  remarkable  interview  be- 
tween the  two  queens,  both  are  aroused  to 
the  highest  passion ;  Elizabeth  by  Mary's 
presence,  Mary  by  Elizabeth's  taunts  and 
abuse.  But  while  the  one  is  cold,  coarse, 
and  cruel,  the  other  is  always  queenly, 
whether  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  enemy 
or  indignantly  repelling  her  charges. 

The  following  translation  is  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  act,  where  Mary  has  been  per-* 
mitted  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  her  prison, 
Fotheringay  Castle.    She  is  accompanied  by 
her  faithful  servant  and  companion : 
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KENNEDY. 

Yon  step  as  if  your  feet  were  clad  with  wings, 
Aud  leave  me  lagging  after ;  wait,  I  pray  I 

MARY. 

Let  me  revel  in  new-boru  freedom, 

Ouce  more  a  child — be  one  with  me  ! 
And  over  the  meadow's  grassy  carpet 

Trip  it  witli  footstep  light  aud  free. 
Have  I,  indeed,  left  the  gloomy  prison. 

The  grated  cell,  so  dark  and  hare? 
Let  me,  so  long  athirst,  now  iu  full  measure 

Drink  of  the  free,  the  heaven-born  air! 

KENNEDY. 

O  my  dear  lady,  know  you  not  your  prison 
Is  only  by  a  little  space  enlarged  ? 
Yoa  do  not  see  the  walls  that  shut  ns  in 
Because  the  trees  conceal  them  with  thick  green. 

MAISV. 

O  thank  the  kindly  trees  whose  green  profusion 

>[y  hated  prison  wall  conceals  from  me  ! 

Here  can  I  dream  that  I  am  happy,  fiec  ! 

Ah,  why  awake  me  from  the  sweet  illusion  ? 

Siirronuds  me  not  the  boundless  arch  of  bine  ? 

Sly  eyes,  unfettered,  wander  through 

The  measureless  expanse ! 

Yonder,  where  gray  and  mist-veiled  mountains  rise, 

The  boundary  of  my  kingdom  lies : 

Those  clouds  that  swift  their  soutlicrn  way  pursue. 

Seek  the  warm  seas  that  lave  the  shores  of  France. 
Swift  flying  clouds,  fleet  ships  of  air, 
Who  may  sail  with  you,  whom  may  yon  bear? 
Greet  for  me  kindly  the  land  of  my  youth  ! 
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I  am  in  prison  here,  I  am  undone ; 
Others,  my  message  to  bear,  have  I  none ! 
Free  through  the  air  yon  keep  your  way ; 
You  are  not  subject  to  her  cruel  sway  ! 

lu  the  "Bride  of  Messina"  anil  the  "Maid 
of  Orleans"  Schiller  manifests  the  strength 
of  his  mature  thought.  Worthy  of  all  ad- 
miration is  this  passage  from  the  "  Maid  of 
Orleans."  It  is  from  the  third  act.  The 
veteran  Talhot,  wounded  and  dying,  in  de- 
spair at  the  news  of  continued  defeat,  tears 
away  the  bandages  from  his  wounds: 

TALBOT. 

Tlien  flow  out, ye  life-streams; 
This  sun  is  growing  loathsome  to  me. 

LIOXEI,. 

Fastolf, 
Convey  him  to  the  rear;  this  post  can  hold 
Few  instants  more  :  you  coward  knaves  fall  back, 
Kcsistless  comes  tlie  AVitch,  and  havoc  round  her. 

TAI.BOT. 

Madness,  thou  conquerest,  and  I  must  yield  : 
Against  stupidity  the  gods  themselves  are  powerless. 
High  reason,  radiant  daughter  of  the  head  of  God, 
Wise  foundress  of  the  system  of  the  universe, 
Conductress  of  the  stars,  who  art  thou,  then. 
If  tied  to  th'  tail  o'  th' wild  horse,  superstition, 
Thou  must  plunge,  eyes  open,  vainly  shrieking. 
Sheer  down  with  that  drunk  beast  to  the  abyss  f 
Cursed  who  sets  his  life  upon  the  great 
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And  dignified  ;  and  with  forecnstinrj  spirit 

Lays  out  wise  plaus  1    The  Fool-kiug's  is  this  world. 

IIONF.I.. 

O  !  death  is  near !    Think  of  your  God,  and  pray ! 

TALUOT. 

Were  we,  as  brave  men,  worsted  by  the  brave, 
'T  had  been  but  fortune's  common  fickleness : 
But  that  a  paltry  farce  should  tread  us  down  ! — 
Did  toil  and  peril,  all  our  earnest  life, 
Deserve  no  graver  issne? 

noNEL  [(jraxps  his  haiv}'\. 

Talbot,  farewell ! 
The  meed  of  bitter  tears  I'll  duly  pay  yon, 
When  the  fl,'ht  is  done,  should  I  outlive  it. 
But  now  Fate  calls  me  to  the  field,  where  yet 
She  wav'ring  sits,  and  shakes  her  doubtful  urn. 
Farewell  I  we  meet  beyond  the  unseen  shore. 
Brief  parting  for  long  friendship  !  lExit. 

TAT.nOT. 

Soon  it  is  over,  and  to  the  earth  I  render, 
To  the  everlasting  sun,  the  transient  atoms 
Which  for  pain  and  pleasure  joined  to  form  me  ; 
And  of  the  mightly  Talbot,  whose  renown 
Once  filled  the  world,  remains  naught  but  a  handful 
Of  flitting  dust.    Thus  man  comes  to  his  end ; 
And  all  onr  conquest  in  the  fight  of  life 
Is  knowledge  that  'tis  nothing,  and  contempt 
For  hollow  shows  that  once  we  chased  and  wor- 
shipped.— Caklyi.e. 

"Williiirn    Tell,"    Schiller's    last    drama, 
which  he  finished  the  year  before  his  death, 
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is  the  most  artistic  of  all  his  works.  While 
speaking  boldly  for  freedom,  it  still  upholds 
order  aad  authority,  recoguiziuj?  that  true 
liberty  must  be  foumled  upou  solid  aud  just 
laws,  a  noble  contrast  to  the  wild  rhapsodies 
of  the  "  Robbers,"  where  all  law  and  all  re- 
straint were  denounced  as  unjust  opiiressiou. 
""William  Tell"  opens  with  the  exqiiisite 
song  of  the  Alpen  tisher-boy,  siugiug  iu  his 
boat  on  the  lake : 

Alhuiug  aud  placid  the  water  is  gleamiuj;. 
Upon  the  greeu  shore  lies  the  shepherd-hoy  dreaming ; 
And  soft  OD  his  slumbers 

Sweet  melodies  rise, 
Lilie  voices  of  augels 
Iu  Paradise. 

And  as  he  awakens  in  joy  from  his  sleep, 
Around  him  the  waters  caressingly  creep; 

Aud  a  voice  from  the  deep  calls: 

"  With  me  thou  must  go  ; 
My  charm  lures  the  sleeper, 
I  draw  him  below." 

The  material  of  the  drama  is  the  well- 
known  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Swiss 
for  their  national  independence.  The  ro- 
mantic interest  is  concentrated  in  the  figure 
of  Tell.  The  assassination  of  the  tyrant  oc- 
curs in  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act.  This 
scene   opens  with  Tell  alone  on  the  rocks 
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overlooking  the  narrow  pass  of  Kiissnaclit. 
He  is  ariiu'd  with  a  cross-bow.  Iii  the  pre- 
vious act  ho  has  been  compelled  by  the 
Landvogt  to  shoot  the  apple  from  the  head 
of  his  son,  and  he  now  awaits  the  coming  of 
the  tyrant  that  ho  may  send  the  "second 
arrow  "  to  its  destined  mark. 

TPI.L. 

Tlu-ongh  this  deep,  dark  defile  he  soou  will  pass. 
No  other  way  leads  nnto  Kiissnacht.    Here 
Will  I  complete  my  work.    This  bushy  screen 
Securely  shelters  me  from  Gessler's  si<:^ht. 
Speedin;;  from  here  my  arrow  cannot  fail ; 
His  followers  in  vain  may  search  this  glen. 

0  Landvogt,  make  thy  peace  with  heaven  now. 
Away  mnst  thon  !    Time  is  for  thee  no  more. 

Quiet  I  lived.    My  shaft  was  never  turned 

Save  toward  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wood.   ^ly  thoughts 

Were  pure,  and  free  from  murder.    Only  thou 

Hast  driven  me  afar  from  haunts  of  peace, 

And  changed  the  gentle  blood  within  my  veins 

To  bitter  poison.    When  at  thy  command 

My  child  a  mark  for  my  sure  arrow  stood, 

1  saw  thy  heart  as  the  nest  mark  for  me. 

jMy  little  ones,  my  wife,  mnst  I  defend 

From  violating  hands.    O  Landvogt,!, 

Drawing  my  trembling  bow  upon  my  child 

Whilst  thou  with  scornful  laugh  didst  mock  me  there, 

I,  then,  a  fearful  oath  did  swejir  to  God, 

Vowing  that  my  next  shot  should  pierce  thy  heart. 

All  that  I  swore  in  that  most  dreadful  hour 

Shall  be  accomplished  uovr,  a  sacred  task ! 
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Gessler  enters  the  pass  on  horseback  with 
one  attendant.  He  is  addressed  by  Arm- 
gart,  a  poor  woman,  who  piteouslj'  entreats 
that  her  hnsband  be  released  from  inijust  im- 
prisonment. Gessler  cruelly  repulses  her, 
swearing  he  will  inflict  yet  heavier  laws 
npon  the  people,  when  the  fatal  bolt  pierces 
his  heart. 

ARMGAKT. 

Murder  !  he  siuks— he  falls.    The  Vogt  is  dead ! 

nuDOLPu  (Gessler's  attendant). 
What  horror  this  I— O  God !— My  noble  master, 
Call  for  diviue  forgiveness.    This  is  death ! 
The  fatal  hour  has  come. 

ODSSI.ER  {faintly). 

That  was  Tell's  bolt ! 

TF.i.L  {apitcaring  above  on  the  rocks). 
Thou  know'st  the  marksmau.    Search  not  for  another. 
Free  are  our  homes,  and  safe  is  innocence  ! 
Thou,  tyrant,  shall  oppress  the  land  no  more. 

JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  KICHTER. 

"  Eichter,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  by  no  means 
a  man  whose  merits,  like  his  singularities, 
force  themselves  on  the  general  eye ;  indeed, 
without  great  patience,  and  some  consider- 
able Catholicism  of  disposition,  no  reader  is 
likely  to  prosper  much  with  him." 

Kichter  stands  alone  in  German  literature. 
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He  was  Liglily  imagiuative,  a  poet  without 
producing  a  single  line  of  verse,  eccentric 
and  intricate  iu  his  style  of  tbongbt  as  well 
as  in  liis  language.  His  writings  are  almost 
untranslatable ;  even  Germans  themselves 
find  it  no  easy  task  to  follow  the  endless  en- 
tanglement of  his  sentences. 

Jean  Paul,  the  name  by  which  this  strange 
writer  is  best  known,  was  born  at  Wuusiedel, 
iu  Bayrentb,  in  March,  1763.  His  father 
was  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  place. 
Tlie  outward  life  of  Jean  Paul  was  barren 
of  any  remarkable  incidents.  His  father 
died  while  his  son  was  still  young,  leaving 
his  family  to  struggle  on  as  best  they  might, 
and  it  was  through  much  fighting  with  act- 
ual want  that  Jean  Paul  was  able  to  gain  an 
education  at  the  Leipzig  University.  Many 
pleasant  allusions  to  his  youthful  days  occur 
in  the  writings  of  this  author,  who,  although 
he  had  a  bitter  experience  with  poverty,  al- 
ways was  able,  with  the  help  of  his  strong, 
buoyant  natui'e,  to  have  a  "genial  time"  of 
his  own. 

In  1796,  Jean  Paul,  then  celebrated  as 
the  author  of  "  Hesperus,"  went  to  Weimar, 
where  he  found  much  congenial  societj\  To 
Herder  especially  he  became  deeply  attached, 
regarding  him  not  only  as  a  dear  friend,  but 
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as  a  teacher  and  guide.  After  Jeau  Paul's 
mariiage,  iu  1798,  bis  fnendsbip  for  Herder 
induced  him  to  speud  two  years  in  Weimar, 
which  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Soon 
after  leaving  Weimar  he  received  a  small 
peiisiou,  whieli  enabled  him  to  retire  to  Bay- 
reuth,  where  he  lived  in  easy  circumstances 
until  his  death,  iu  1825. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  vi-eve  clouded  by 
the  death  of  a  beloved  son.  It  was  at  his 
grave  that  Jean  Paul  decided  the  subject  for 
his  last  work,  "  Selina  ;  or,  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul."  It  is  very  touching  to  picture 
the  old  man,  feeble  iu  health,  with  blindness 
dininiiug  his  outer  daylight,  still  cheerful 
and  genial  as  ever,  forming  his  sunshine  iu 
his  own  soul,  and  devoting  his  last  energies 
to  represent,  as  he  conceived  it,  the  life  to 
which  he  was  rapidly  passing.  He  died 
leaving  the  work  incomplete,  and  the  unfin- 
ished volume  was  carried  on  his  bier  to  the 
grave. 

Jeau  Paul's  works  comprise  romances, 
dreams,  visions,  and  didactic  essays,  for,  iu 
the  words  of  a  critic,  "  promulgatiug  no  sys- 
tems, he  was  still  a  philosopher."  A  volume 
of  epigrams  might  be  gathered  from  his  writ- 
ing, each,  in  itself,  a  condensed  essay.  In 
liis  early  Avorks,  the  "Greenland  Lawsuits," 
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and  "  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  tbe  Dev- 
il," stranijc  titles  for  still  stranger  books, 
Jean  Paul  indulged  in  much  direct  satire, 
whicli  gave  great  otience  to  tbe  reading  pub- 
lic. In  bis  more  mature  years  be  abandoned 
this  style  of  writing  for  one  wbere  bis  genial 
humor  and  kindly  nature  imparted  a  more 
harmonious  spirit,  and  rendered  him  vastly 
IJopular. 

His  most  important  romances  are  "Hes- 
perus," "Titan,"  "Tbe  Life  of  Qiiiutus  Fix- 
lein,"  and  tbe  "Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Pieces ;  or,  tbe  Life  of  Siebenkiis."  He  also 
wrote  a  critical  work  called  "Introduction 
to  Esthetics,"  and  "  Levana,"  a  long  treatise 
on  education.  These  last  two  are  distin- 
guished by  keen  sagacity  and  pliilosophic 
insight  into  tbe  nature  and  necessities  of  the 
human  soul. 

Jean  Paul  was  a  passionate  lover  of  nat- 
ure. Thousands  of  beautiful  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  scattered  tbrongli  his  writings. 
Tlie  following  description  of  tiie  last  sunset 
of  Mav  is  from  "  Fixlein,"  translated  by  Car- 
lyle  :  " 

"The  spring  rises  before  me  like  a  va.st, 
full  cloud,  with  a  splendor  of  blue  and  green. 
I  see  the  sun  standing  amidst  roses  in  the 
western  skv,  into  which  he  has  thrown  his 
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ray -brush  wherewith  he  has  to -clay  been 
painting  the  earth  ;  and  when  I  look  around 
on  our  picture-exhibition,  his  enamelling  is 
still  hot  on  the  mountains ;  on  the  moist 
chalk  of  the  moist  earth  the  Mowers,  full 
of  sap-colors,  are  laid  out  to  dry ;  and  the 
forget-me-not  with  miniature  tints ;  under 
the  varnish  of  the  streams  the  sky-painter 
has  pencilled  liis  own  eye ;  and  the  clouds 
he  has  touched  off  with  wild  outlines  and 
single  tints.  And  so  he  stands  at  the  bor- 
der of  the  earth  and  looks  back  on  his  state- 
ly Spring,  whose  robe -folds  are  valleys, 
whose  breast-bouquet  is  gardens,  and  whose 
blush  is  a  vernal  evening,  and  who,  when 
she  arises,  will  be — Summer !" 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  in  Jean 
Paul  was  his  intense  and  ever-present  faith 
in  God  and  immortalitj'.  In  few  writers 
does  this  belief  appear  in  such  living  letters 
In  almost  every  line.  His  faith  is  not  the 
quiet,  simple  trust  of  a  pious  man  like  Her- 
der, but  a  grand  ideal,  around  which  clusters 
all  his  imagination,  all  his  impulsive  ear- 
nestness. Some  passages  in  his  wonderful 
"  Dreams  "  are  awful  in  their  grandeur.  The 
first  Flower-piece  in  "Siebenktis"  is  among 
his  most  celebrated.  He  himself  said  of  it: 
"  If  ever  my  heart  were  to  grow  so  wretch- 
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ed  and  so  dead  tbat  all  feelings  in  it  wliich 
announce  the  being  of  a  God  were  extinct 
tLere,  I  would  terrify  myself  with  this  sketch 
of  mine." 

In  the  introduction  to  this  Dream,  he 
writes :  "  No  one  in  creation  is  so  alone  as 
the  denier  of  God ;  he  monrus,  with  an  or- 
l)haned  heart  that  has  lost  its  great  Father, 
by  the  corpse  of  nature,  which  no  world- 
spirit  moves  and  holds  together,  and  which 
grows  in  its  grave;  and  he  mourns  by  that 
corpse  till  he  himself  crumbles  olf  from  it. 
The  whole  world  lies  before  him,  like  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx  of  stone,  half-buried  in 
the  sand ;  and  the  Universe  is  the  cold  iron 
mask  of  a  formless  eternity." 

Contemporary  with  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  many  men  whose  culture  embraced  all 
branches  of  philosophy,  history,  science,  and 
belles-lettres. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury arose  a  class  of  writers  known  as  the 
Early  Romantic  School.  Their  tendency 
was  to  revive  mediaeval  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance. They  cultivated  the  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  were  directly  opposed  to 
Rationalism,  which  was  gaining  a  firm  foot- 
bold  in  Germany.     The  chief  critics  in  this 
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school  were  tlie  brothers  Schlegel,  sons  of 
Adolph  Schlegel,  who,  like  his  brother  Ellas, 
was  of  some  literary  importauce  iu  couuec- 
tion  with  tlie  Bremer  Beitriige. 

August  Wilhelin  von  Schlegel  (17G7- 
1845)  won  his  reputation  by  his  translations 
from  Dante,  Calderon,  and  Shakspeare.  The 
latter,  which  he  did  in  connection  with  Lud- 
wig  Tieck,  is  an  admirable  work,  and  still 
continnes  the  standard  Shakspeare  for  Ger- 
man readers. 

During  several  years  Schlegel  travelled 
iu  Italy  and  Switzerland  iu  company  with 
Madame  de  Stael.  The  merits  of  that  lady's 
work  on  Gerraau  literature  are  owing  much 
to  the  assistance  she  received  from  this 
friend,  who  was  also  tutor  of  her  children. 

Schlegel  wrote  lectures  on  Literature,  Dra- 
matic Art,  and  Philosophy.  His  latter  days 
Avere  devoted  to  the  study  of  Oriental  and 
Sanscrit  literature. 

Friedrich  von  Schlegel  (1772-1829)  pos- 
sessed a  finer  poetic  talent  than  his  elder 
brother,  who  also  wrote  verses.  Like  Au- 
gust, however,  he  is  especially  notable  for 
his  histories  of  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture. During  the  last  twenty  years  of  hia 
life  he  Avas  a,  zealous  Catholic,  and  the  views 
of  his  particular  faith  often  interfere  with 
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bis  jiuljcincnt.  His  histories  aro  well- ar- 
ranged collectious  of  general  literary  infor- 
mation, and  especially  valuable  as  reference 
books. 

Ludwig  Tieck  (1773-1853)  received  the 
highest  praise  during  his  life  from  all  the 
adherents  of  the  Romantic  School.  His  po- 
ems are  graceful  and  tender,  and  full  of  that 
rare  imagination  which  is  seen  in  all  his 
writings.  He  spent  much  time  in  Jena, 
where  he  lived  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  "Novalis,"  and  the 
philosophers  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Tiie  lat- 
ter was  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  Roman- 
tic School,  with  Avhose  ideas  liis  system  of 
philosophy  was  harmonious.  His  popular  - 
ty  was  at  its  height  during  the  early  yeara 
of  tlie  nineteenth  century. 

Tieck  was  the  author  of  several  dramas, 
in  two  of  whiclj,  "Kaiser  Octavianus"  and 
"Genoveva,"  he  developed  all  tlie  leading 
ideas  of  the  Romantic  School.  His  portion 
of  the  translation  of  Shakspeare,  tlie  honor 
of  which  he  shares  equally  with  Schlegel, 
clearly  ])roves  liis  jiower  as  a  dramatist. 
He  is  to  be  much  praised  for  liis  revival  of 
mediaeval  h^gends  and  literature.  Tlie  col- 
lection of  Miihrchen  (Popular  Tales)  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  "  Phantasus," 
13 
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is  more  read  at  in-eseut  tliau  any  other  of 
his  woilvs,  Sbakspeare  excepted.  Tlie  most 
celebrated  of  these  tales,  some  of  which  have 
beeu  translated  b^-  Cavlyle,  are  "  The  Elves," 
"The  Trusty  Eckart,"  ''The  Fair-haired  Eg- 
bert," and  "The  Goblet."  Carlyle  says  of 
Tieck's  Mahrcheu  :  "  They  are  of  the  most 
varied  character,  sombre,  pathetic,  fantastic, 
satirical ;  bnt  all  pervaded  by  a  warm,  genial 
sonl,  which  accommodates  itself  with  equal 
aptitude  to  the  gravest  or  the  gayest  forms. 
A  soft  .abundance,  a  simple  and  kiudlj'  but 
often  solemn  majesty  is  iu  them ;  Avoudrous 
shapes,  full  of  meaning,  move  over  the  scene, 
true  modern  denizens  of  the  old  Fairy-land  ; 
low  tones  of  plaintiveuess  or  awe  flit  around 
us ;  or  a  starry  splendor  twinkles  down  from 
the  immeasurable  depths  of  night." 

Friedrich  Georg  von  Hardenberg  (1772- 
1801),  better  known  by  his  adopted  signa- 
ture, "  Novalis,"  Avas  tiie  most  gifted  poet 
of  the  Early  Romantic  School.  During  his 
short  life  he  wrote  many  sweet  songs  aud 
hymns,  and  left  behind  him  only  pure  and 
tender  memories.  In  an  untinislied  ro- 
mance, "  Heinrich  a-ou  Ofterdingen,"  he  ex- 
presses many  of  the  ideas  held  by  the  early 
Mystics,  accepting  all  CA'ery-day  CA-euts  as 
symbols  of  a  higher  life. 
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Friedrich  von  Matthisson  (17G1-1831) 
was  the  author  of  many  musical  lyric-po- 
ems. Schiller  justly  gives  him  credit  for  a 
"  fine  perception  of  that  musical  eflect  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  happily  chosen  im- 
ages with  skilful  versification."  Of  "The 
Evening  Landscape,"  of  which  the  following 
verses  are  a  portion,  Schiller  says :  "  Who, 
iu  reading  this  poem,  does  not  experience 
sensations  analogous  to  those  inspired  by  a 
beautiful  sonata  ?  .  .  .  The  modulation,  and 
beautiful  unison  of  the  whole,  render  it  not 
only  the  expression  of  a  positive  feeling,  but 
a  soul-paiuting:" 

Bright  the  wood, 

Iu  golden  flood ; 

Fiills  a  soft  aud  magic  glory 

Ou  the  Waldberg  ruins  hoary. 

Homeward  float, 

Still  remote, 

.Fishiug  craft  with  swaa-like  motion, 

O'er  the  placid,  gleaming  ocean. 

Hushes  glance, 

In  fluttering  dance, 

On  the  lowlands  quivering,  gleaming. 

Where  the  sea-birds  gather,  screaming. 

Embower'd  there — 

Picture  fair  I — 

With  its  gardeu-plat,  aud  welling 

Fount,  the  mossy  hermit-dwelling. 
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Like  a  dome 

O'er  the  foam, 

Guailed  oaks  bliud  the  mouutaiu  river; 

Ou  the  hill-side  poplars  quiver. 

The  whole  of  this  exquisite  poem  is  too 
long  for  qiiotatiou,  but  eveu  in  fragmeuts, 
and  veiled  by  translation,  it  appears  wor- 
thy of  Schiller's  encomium.  In  all  his  de- 
scriptive poetry  Matthissou  presents  an  ever 
unrolling  panorama,  and  the  pictnres  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  charming  progression. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  poems  is  the 
"  Elegy  on  the  Rnins  of  an  Ancient  Castle," 
said  to  be  written  to  the  grand  old  ruin  at 
Heidelberg,  where  enthusiastic  tourists  may 
see  the  very  stone  in  the  moat  on  which  the 
bard  sat  while  composing  the  ver-ses.  In 
Lis  sentimental  lyrics  he  is  equally  success- 
fnl.  It  was  Matthissou  who  wrote  the  words 
which  are  combined  with  Beethoven's  music 
in  the  well-known  song,  "Adelaide." 

Johanu  Gaudeuz  von  Salis  -  See'wis 
(176"2-1834)  was  a  poet  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  Matthissou.  The  two  were  united 
by  the  closest  friendship,  and  are  always 
classed  together.  The  instructor  of  Sails, 
during  his  school-days,  was  the  genial  poet 
and  fabulist,  Gottlieb  Pfeffel  (1736-1809), 
whose  influence  on  the  thoughtful  youth 
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lasted  through  life.  Salis  was  aa  officer  iu 
the  Freuch,  and  afterward  in  the  Swiss  army. 
His  character  was  little  suited  to  the  life  of 
a  soldier.  He  was  serious  and  inclined  to 
melancholy,  and  all  his  poetry  is  pathetic 
and  tender.  In  uatural  description  he  pos- 
sesses the  same  power  of  word-painting  a.s 
Matthisson.  The  '"Song  of  the  Silent  Land," 
one  of  his  saddest  and  sweetest  poems,  is  a 
true  reflection  of  his  character: 

Into  the  Silent  Land  I 

Ah!  who  shall  lead  us  thither? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  skj*  more  darkly  gather, 

And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand. 

Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Thither,  O  thither, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ? 

Into  the  Silent  Land  1 

To  yon,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  perfection  I    Tender  morning  visions 

Of  beauteous  souls  !    The  Future's  pledge  and  band  ! 

Who  iu  Life's  battle  firm  doth  stand, 

Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 

O  Land !    O  Land ! 

For  all  the  broken-hearted 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted. 

Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Into  the  land  of  the  great  Departed, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  '. — L"X<iFKi.i.<r.v. 
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Christoph  August  Tiedge  (1752-1841) 
was  the  author  of  '•  Urauia,"  a  long  didac- 
tic poem  ou  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
"  Urania "  was  very  popular  wheu  it  first 
appeared.  Goethe,  who  disliked  the  poem, 
complaiued  that  for  the  time  social  life  was 
ruiued  by  it,  as  wherever  he  went  nothing 
else  was  talked  about.  Tiedge's  short  poems 
are  much  better  than  "  Urauia,"  which  is 
tedious  and  lengthy. 

Max,  Count  von  Platen-Hallenniinde 
(1796-15^35),  entered  the  army  in  his  youth, 
as  became  the  son  of  a  titled  but  not  wealthy 
family.  His  inclinations  were  literary,  and 
he  soon  abaudoued  a  military  life  to  study 
at  the  University  of  Wurzburg.  His  friend- 
ship with  the  poet  Eiickert  at  Erlangen  gave 
his  studies  an  Oriental  direction.  His  poems 
in  Eastern  style  are  very  successful  in  both 
form  and  thought.  He  handled  the  difficult 
measure  of  the  "Ghazel"  with  much  skill. 
Goethe  said:  "Ghazels  have  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  they  deruaud  great  fulness  of 
meaning.  The  constantly  recurring  simi- 
lar rhymes  must  find  a  suitable  provision 
of  similar  thoughts  ready  to  meet  them. 
Therefore  not  every  one  succeeds  in  them. 
Platen's  are  unusually  good." 

The  versification  of  Count  Platen's  lyr- 
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ics  is  elegant  and  fiuisbecl.  lu  Lis  classic 
poems  antiqiie  forms  and  style  of  tbougbt 
are  preserved  in  great  purity,  and  it  is  more 
for  bis  careful  -writing  that  lie  is  to  be  ad- 
mired tliau  for  the  freshness  of  his  concep- 
tions. He  Avas  thoroughly  classic  in  all  his 
tastes,  and  was  never  at  ease  when  compel- 
led to  remain  in  Germany.  He  passed  the 
most  of  his  life  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  was 
at  last  buried  in  Sicily. 

Baron  Friedrich  de  la  Motte  Fouque 
(1777-1843)  was  the  son  of  an  ancient  French 
family  that  bad  been  expelled  from  France 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Of  Fouque's  early  life  little  is  known  except 
that  he  served  as  an  officer  in  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  the  Riiine  in  1796.  after  which 
he  left  the  army  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature. He  studied  Spanish  poetry  with 
bis  friend,  August  Scblegel,  and  one  of  his 
tirst  literary  works  was  a  translation  of  the 
•'  Numancia"  of  Cervantes.  The  first  work 
he  published  under  bis  own  name  was  a 
drama,  "The  Hero  of  the  North,"  founded 
on  the  legends  of  the  "Nibelungen."  For 
this  drama  Jean  Paul  suruamed  hira  The 
Valiant,  a  title  well  applied  to  an  intellect 
so  vigorous  and  daring  as  Fouqu^s. 

The  best  knowu  Avorks  of  this  author  are 
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bis  romances  of  ''The  Magic  Ring,""Uiv 
diue,"  and  "  Sintrani."  Fonqne  leads  his 
reader  tlirongli  the  graceful  loveliness  of  an 
ideal  Fairy-laud,  where  flowers  and  running 
brooks  have  voices,  and  enchanted  woods  are 
peopled  with  all  forms  of  mysterious  life. 
In  "Undine,"  a  pathetic  story  of  a  lovely, 
wilful  water-sprite,  who  received  a  sonl  en- 
dowed with  all  Unman  sensibilities  upon  her 
marriage  with  a  mortal,  there  are  passages 
of  teuderest  feeling.  The  gift  of,  a  sonl 
brought  tiie  power  of  suliering  to  this  pure 
creature  ;  but  her  ignorauce  of  the  follies  and 
prejudices  of  the  world  made  her  a  sweet, 
loving  child,  nothing  more. 

Another  writer  of  supernatural  romances 
was  Ernst  Theodor  'Wilhelni  Hoffrnann 
(1776-18<J'2).  His  works  lack  the  tenderness 
and  delicate  fancy  of  Fouque's.  The  best 
of  his  stories,  "The  Golden  Pot,"  has  been 
translated  by  Carlyle,  who  says  of  Hotfmaun 
that  he  possessed  tlie  materials  of  a  glorious 
poet,  but  his  mind  lacking  cultivation  and 
control,  he  fell  far  short  of  Nature's  plan,  the 
imost  of  his  works  being  "but  the  hurried 
copy  of  the  phantasms  which  forever  mas- 
queraded through  the  author's  mind.  They 
less  resemble  the  creation  of  a  poet  than  the 
dream  of  an  oiiium-eater." 
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Ludwig  Achim  von  Amim  (1781-1832) 
V.  as  a  novel  writer  and  dramatist  of  the 
Komautic  Scbool.  His  best  romance  is  the 
"  History  of  the  Conntess  Dolores,"  which, 
although  much  commended  for  its  imagina- 
tive power,  is  full  of  glaring  faults  and  ex- 
travagancies. Arnim's  greatest  service  to 
literature  is  the  collection  of  old  German 
Volksongs,  the  "  Wuuderhorn,"  which  he 
edited  togetiier  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Clemens  Brentano  (1778-1842),  also  a  writer 
of  romantic  novels  and  dramas. 

The  "  Wunderhoru  "  is  a  charming  collec- 
tion of  ancient  poems,  where  may  be  found 
many  early  German  legends  expressed  in  the 
quaint  and  simi)le  language  of  the  old  popu- 
lar ballads,  '•Gipsy-childreu  of  song,  born 
under  green  hedge-rows  in  the  leafy  lanes 
and  bj-patlis  of  literature." 

Bettina  Brentano  (1785-1869),  Achim  von 
Arnim's  wife,  was  also  a  writer  of  some  note. 
Her  stories  are  mostly  founded  on  facts,  which 
her  wild  imagination  presents  in  most  ro- 
mantic forms.  Bettina  is  famous  for  her  con- 
nection with  Goethe.  "When  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, she  fell  violently  in  love  with  Goethe, 
then  a  man  of  sixty,  or,  more  fitly  speaking, 
his  poetry  inspired  her  with  a  romantic  pas- 
sion, for  the  poet  himself  she  never  saw  until 
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after  her  marriage.  She  Avas  a  favorite  of 
Goethe's  mother,  which  frieuclsliip  led  to  a 
correspoudeuce  with  the  sou.  Later  iu  life, 
wheu  her  youthful  passiou  was  over,  she  pub- 
lished the  letters  uuder  the  title  of"  Goethe's 
Correspoudcuco  with  a  Child,"  a  volume 
which  reads  more  like  romauce  than  reality. 

There  were  mauy  literary  women  in  Ger- 
many at  that  time,  of  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Luise  Karoliue  Brachmauu,  a  oweet 
lyric  poetess ;  Elizabeth  Kulmanu,  a  learned 
lady,  wlio  trauslated  from  aucieut  authors 
and  wrote  original  poetry  in  three  languages 
— Eussian,  German,  and  Italian  ;  Friederike 
Brun,  wlio  wrote  poems  iu  the  style  of  Mat- 
thissou,  teuder,  womanly,  and  graceful  in 
both  form  and  subject;  Karoliue  Pichler, 
authoress  of  many  well-written  romances; 
Helmiue  von  Chezy,  a  woman  who  wrote 
beautiful  descriptive  poems,  many  of  a  re- 
ligious character.  The  following  "Eveuing 
Hymn"  is  by  the  last-named  poetess: 

There  sleepest  thou,  golden  evening  light. 
So  sweet,  so  calm,  o'er  plain  and  height, 
Reflecting,  beauteous  as  thou  art, 
God's  love  to  every  sorrowing  heart : 
Aud  blooming  on  thy  breast  one  star 
Its  lovely  light  sheds  soft,  and  far. 
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Sweet  eveiiiug  light,  so  soft,  so  clear, 
What  dost  thon  whisper  in  my  ear? — 
See,  though  the  sun  is  sunken  far. 
His  light  still  greets  thee  from  one  star, 
The  star  of  love,  still  blooming  bright 
From  that  unfailiug  source  of  light. 

There  is,  unseen,  another  sun, 

Faint  imaged  in  this  lower  one ; 

The  Eternal  Source  of  every  sphere. 

Fount  of  their  beams  divine  and  clear; 

Of  light  that  cheers  our  gloomiest  path  ; 

Of  love,  that  smooths  Death's  hand  of  wrath. 

Oh  that  my  heart  a  star  might  be, 
Father,  with  life  and  light  from  thee  ! 
Let  nie,  imbued  with  heavenly  rays. 
Walk  calmly  through  life's  rugged  ways, 
Around  my  path,  by  day  and  night. 
Strewing  the  seeds  of  holy  light. 

One  of  the  most  cultivated  women  of  that 
period  was  Rahel  Levin  Varuliageu  von 
Ense.  She  was  not  a  writer,  bnt  ber  culture 
and  her  brilliant  and  powerful  conversation 
made  her  a  force  among  the  literary  men 
who  composed  her  circle  of  friends.  A 
French  author,  the  Marquis  Custiue,  says  of 
her :  "  She  was  a  woman  as  extraordinary  as 
Madame  de  Staiil,  for  her  faculties  of  miud, 
for  her  abundance  of  ideas,  her  light  of  soul, 
and  her  goodness  of  heart.  She  had,  more- 
over, what  the  author  of  '  Coriune  '  did  not 
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pretend  to,  a  disdain  for  oratory;  she  did 
not  write  !  The  silence  of  a  mind  like  hers 
is  a  power  too.  With  more  vanity,  a  person 
BO  superior  would  have  sought  to  make  a 
public  for  herself,  but  Eahel  desired  only 
friends.  She  spoke  to  coumiuuicate  the  life 
that  was  in  her,  never  did  she  speak  to  be 
admired." 

Karl    August    Vamhagen    von    Ense 

(1785-1858),  the  husband  of  this  gifted  wom- 
an, was  a  man  of  thorough  modern  culture. 
His  writings  were  mostl;»  biographical.  His 
Diarj',  or  ''  Memorabilia,"  published  after  his 
death,  contains  interestiug  and  valuable 
reminiscences  of  the  literary  and  political 
events  of  his  time. 

Adalbert  von  Chamisso  (1781-1838)  was 
born  iu  France,  iu  the  ancient  castle  of  Bon- 
court,  the  ancestral  residence  of  his  family. 
When  Adalbert  was  a  boy  of  only  nine  years, 
his  parents  were  expelled  from  France  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  Taken  thus  early 
to  a  foreign  laud  the  boy  adopted  it  as  his 
own,  and  always  identified  himself  with  his 
"  mother-couutry."  His  intellect,  preserving 
all  its  native  French  brilliancy  and  grace, 
became  also  thoroughly  German  in  ita 
strength  and  general  tendency 
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Chamisso  joined  the  army  in  his  yor.th, 
but  resigned  his  commission  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. Faithful  to  tlie  land  of  his  adoption, 
he  Avas  still  nnwilling  to  draw  his  sword 
against  his  native  country.  During  the 
war  he  retired  to  the  secluded  conntry-honse 
of  a  friend,  and  occuiiied  himself  with  writ- 
ing. His  story  of  "Peter  Schleuiihl,"  the 
man  who  sold  his  shadow  for  an  inexhausti- 
ble bag  of  money,  was  written  at  this  time; 
and  Cliamisso's  own  feeling  of  isolation  at 
being,  as  it  were,  a  "man. without  a  coun- 
try," is  powerfully  drawn  in  the  sad  experi- 
ences of  the  shadowless  Schlemihl. 

Through  all  of  Cliamisso's  lyrics  there  is 
a  vein  of  resigned  sadness  as  if  he  were  con- 
tinually longing  for  things  beyond  his  reach. 
He  thus  tenderly  remembers  his  birthplace 
in  the  poem  to  "  Castle  Boncourt :" 

I  dream  myself  back  into  childhood, 

Althongh  my  locks  are  white  ; 
And  the  scenes  I  had  deemed  forgotten, 

Rise  clearly  npon  my  sight. 

Eeepleiident  and  stately  the  castle 
Looks  over  ihe  verdurous  bowers ; 

I  know  the  old  bridge  aud  the  gate-way, 
The  lofiy  turrets  and  towers. 
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The  lions,  in  marble  sculptured. 

Look  kindly  on  me  once  more  ; 
I  greet  their  familiar  old  faces, 

Aud  haste  up  the  court  as  of  yore. 

There  the  Sphinx  by  the  fountain  reposes, 
There  the  fig-tiee  shades  the  way. 

There  behind  those  deep  old  windows 
I  dreamed  in  my  boyish  day. 

The  jjoet  regrets  that  the  castle  has  beeu 
levelled  to  the  grouud,  and  that  the  plough- 
share j)asses  over  the  spot  where  it  once 
stood,  but  he  blesses  the  fruit  of  the  land, 
aud  resigus  himself  to  the  life  of  a  vrau- 
deriug  singer. 

lu  his  poems  of  experience  Chamisso  re- 
veals the  sonl  of  a  true  poet.  Very  deli- 
cate and  touching  is  this  short  poem  from 
"  Womau's  Love  aud  Life  :" 

My  only  sorrow  hast  thou  dealt  me  now. 

For  tears  too  deep — 
Ah,  hard  aud  ruthless  friend,  there  liest  thou 

la  death's  cold  sleep ! 

The  world  is  emptied  of  all  power  to  give 

One  joy  or  pain  ; 
I  loved,  aud  lived  in  loving— I  shall  live 

Never  agaiu. 

I  creep  within  my  heart  aud  shut  the  door 

On  outward  strife ; 
There  have  I  thee  and  my  lost  bliss  once  more, 

My  world,  my  life  ! 
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Cliamisso  accoiupaniecl  the  navigator, 
Otto  vou  Kotzebiie,  on  a  three-years'  voyage 
arouiul  the  world,  and  wrote  a  valuable  and 
interesting  account  of  the  journey.  One 
of  liis  best  narrative  poems,  "  Salas  y  Go- 
mez," was  suggested  by  the  sight  of  ii  pre- 
cipitous and  barren  reef  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, which  the  poet's  imagination  convert- 
ed into  the  abode  of  a  solitary,  shipwrecked 
man,  vainly  watchiug  for  relief. 

After  Chamisso's  return  to  Germanj^  he 
■was  appointed  director  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Berlin,  in  which  city  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  until  his  death. 

PATRIOTIC  POETS. 

The  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  animated 
Germany  on  the  breakiug  out  of  the  War  of 
Liberation  in  1813  was  felt  alike  by  all 
classes.  Statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  all 
united  with  the  great  mass  of  citizens  in 
intense  hatred  of  the  French.  The  philoso- 
pher Fichte,  at  Berliu,  aroused  the  people 
by  his  stirriug  addresses.  Patriotic  news- 
papers were  started,  to  which  all  eminent 
men  of  letters  were  eager  to  contribute. 
Poets  animated  and  encouraged  the  people 
with  glowing  wai'-songa. 

Ernst  Moritz   Amdt  (1770-1860),  who 
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died  at  tbe  age  of  uiuety,  after  liaving  lived 
to  enjoy  maiij*  years  of  national  trauquilli- 
ty,  was  then  travelling  from  place  to  place 
to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Napoleon's  em- 
issaries. His  patriotic  songs  "vvere  mean- 
while electrifying  the  armies,  and  proving 
more  formidable  weapons  than  sword  and 
spear.  He  begins  one  of  his  songs  on  the 
right  use  of  iron.  "God,"  he  says,  "gave 
iron  to  man  that  he  might  forge  it  into 
weapons  to  free  himself  from  bondage."  In 
his  ballads  he  celebrates  many  stirring 
events  of  the  war;  and  although  his  poems 
were  rough  in  form,  the  sentiments  they 
embodied  made  them  vastly  popular.  One 
of  his  songs,  "  Where  is  the  German's  Fa- 
therland," is  still  sung  wherever  there  is  a 
German  to  give  it  voice. 

Karl  Theodor  Komer,  born  at  Dresden 
in  1791,  killed  in  battle  at  Gadebusch  in 
1813,  was  the  most  gifted  among  these  pa- 
triotic jioets.  His  father  was  Schiller's 
friend,  and  the  son  was  an  ardent  student 
of  Schiller's  poetry.  Young  Kiirner  was 
called  away  from  his  studies  by  the  trnmp- 
et-call  of  war,  which  aroused  all  his  youth- 
ful patriotism.  He  joined  Liitzow's  caval- 
ry as  a  volunteer,  and  did  much  good  ser- 
vice, not  only  by  brave  fighting,  but  hj^  his 
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martial  songs  giving  new  enthusiasm  to  bis 
comrades. 

His  patriotic  poems  were  piiblisbed  after 
Iiis  death  under  the  title  of  "  Lyre  and 
Sword."  His  famous  ''Sword  Song"  was 
composed  by  the  bivouac  fire  the  night  be- 
fore his  death.  It  is  said  to  haAe  been  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  whole  army  that 
same  evening,  aud  to  have  been  sung  by 
the  soldiers  as  they  marched  iu  tlje  morning 
to  the  battle-field  where  the  brave  young 
poet  was  killed.  The  "Sword  Song"  is  iu 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  sword 
and  its  owner,  and  is  an  urgent  appeal  to 
every  one  to  grasp  his  sword  aud  be  faith- 
ful to  her  as  to  a  bride. 

Korncr's  ballads  are  vigorous  and  flowing. 
In  the  following  verses  from  "  Liitzow's  Wild 
Chase,"  the  poet  foreshadows  what  afterward 
came  to  be  his  own  death-scene : 

Who  looks  for  the  last  time  up  to  the  sun, 

Anions  srroaniiKr  foemen  lying? 
Death  stiffens  his  features,  his  race  is  run, 
But  the  land  is  free,  and  the  battle  won. 

And  the  brave  shrinks  not  from  dying! 
And  the  fallen  black  horsemen — who  were  they? 
They  were  Lutzow's  bold  riders  that  led  the  fray ! 

That  led  the  fray  against  foreign  sway, 
The  tyrhnt's  power  defying ! 
14 
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Theu  bewail  not  the  loved  ones  toni  away — 
For  over  the  laud  breaks  freedom's  day, 

And  the  battle  is  won  by  dying ! 
And  in  after-time  shall  our  children  say: 
It  was  Lutzow's  bold  riders  that  led  the  fray! 

Aiiioug  the  patriotic  poets  of  this  period 
were  also  Mas:  von  Schenkendorf  (1784- 
1817)  and  Fiiedrich  von  Stagemann  (1763- 

1840). 

Johann  Ludwig  Uhland  \Aas  bom  at 
Tiibiugeii,  iu  1787.  He  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  aud,  although  holdiug  a  professor- 
ship of  German  literature  in  the  uuiversity 
of  his  native  town,  he  was  active  in  public 
life.  He  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Wilrtemberg 
Assembly,  and  afterward  in  the  German  Par- 
liament at  Frankfort.  He  died  at  Tlibiugen 
in  1862. 

Uhland  was  a  genuine  poet  of  nature  and 
the  people.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  mod- 
ern Suabian  school,  aud  while  he  wrote  with 
much  simplicity  and  naturalness,  neither 
strength  nor  true  poetic  feeling  are  want- 
ing from  his  verses.  His  songs  are  melo- 
dious and  gi'aceful,  often  embodying  some 
sweet  pathetic  fancy,  aa  in  this  one : 
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THE    CHAPEL. 

From  the  far  height  looks  the  chapel 

Down  the  vale  in  verdure  clad; 
By  the  brook-side  in  the  meadow 

Sings  the  merry  shepherd  lad. 

Hark  !— A  sad  procession  chanting 

Strains  for  a.  departed  soul ; 
And  he  panses,  and  he  listens 

To  the  funeral  chant  and  toll. 

There  they  chant  for  one  who  sported 
In  the  valley,  blithe  and  free  :— 

Shepherd  laddie,  shepherd  laddie, 
Sometime  they  will  chant  for  thee  I 

Ublaud's  ballads  are  simple  narrations  of 
a  subject  to  wbicb  tlie  poet  gives  his  ^\hole 
heart.  Never  plamied  with  artistic  preci- 
sion, as  were  Schiller's,  they  charm  by  their 
very  lack  of  art.  Uhland  is  never  ideal, 
in  the  poetic  sense  of  the  word.  He  loves 
humanity  and  nature,  he  sympathizes  with 
connuon  hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows,  and 
takes  pleasure  in  embodying  them  in  verse. 

Among  Uhlaud's  nio.-it  celebrated  ballads 
are  "The  Minstrel's  Cur.se,"  "The  Castle  by 
the  Sea,"  "  The  Luck  of  Edenhall,"  "  The 
Goldsmith's  Daughter."  "  Roland  Shieldbear- 
er/'  and  "  The  Black  Knight,"  some  of  which 
are  familiar  to  English  readers  through  Mr. 
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Longfellow's  translations.  "  The  Minstrel's 
Curse,"  cue  of  Ulilaud's  most  powerful  bal- 
lads, caused  much  excitement  in  Germany 
■when  it  first  appeared,  as  tLe  haughty, 
bloody  king  was  supposed  to  represent  Na- 
poleon I.  The  story  runs  thus :  A  wander- 
ing minstrel-pair,  the  one  old  and  gray,  the 
other  a  blooming  youth,  arrive  at  a  lordly 
castle,  and  are  admitted  to  the  grand  hall, 
where  the  king  sits  proudly  ou  his  throne : 

His  harp  the  gray-hair'd  minstrel  smote,  he  smote 

with  wondrous  skill, 
Through  the  high  hall  the  rapturous  sound  swell'd 

rich  and  richer  still ; 
Then  rose  the  stripling's  silver  voice,  joyous,  and 

fresh,  and  clear ; 
Like  a  muffled  spirit-chorus  fell  the  old  man's  ou  the 

ear. 

They  sang  of  spring-time  and  of  love,  and  the  goldeu 

prime  of  earth, 
Of  sacred  truth,  of  sanctitj',  freedom  and  manly  worth ; 
They  sang  of  all  things  pure  and  sweet,  that  gentle 

thoughts  inspire, 
They  sang  of  all  things  great  and  high,  that  stir  the 

inward  flre. 

This  noble  minstrelsy  melts  the  hearts 
of  the  insolent  courtiers.  They  salute  the 
eiugers,  and  even  the  noble  queen  deigns  to 
throw  a  rose  to  the  fair-haired  youth.     The 
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kiDg,  iu  a  rage  at  the  sweet  influence  of  the 
singers,  Avhich  not  only  softens  his  coiu'tiers 
but  also  the  queen,  springs  from  his  throne, 
and  runs  his  sword  through  the  youth's 
heart.  The  courtiers  flee  iu  dismay,  and 
the  old  mau,  wrapping  the  youth's  corpse  iu 
his  mantle,  departs  with  it  from  the  castle. 
Without,  he  shatters  his  harp  against  a  pil- 
lar, and  utters  this  terrible  curse : 

Woe  to  you,  haughty  castle !    May  nevermore  sweet 

strain 
Of  harp-string  or  of  minstrel's  voice  rise  iu  your  halls 

again ; 
Nay,  hear  but  bitter  moaning,  and  slavery's  step  of 

fear, 
Till  by  the  foot  of  vengeance  crushed  in  ruin  waste 

and  drear  I 

Woe  to  you,  blooming  gardens,  iu  May's  sweet  sun- 
light spread ! 

I  lift  upon  your  sight  the  face  of  the  disfigured  dead: 

Beneath  it  shrink  and  waste  away,  let  every  fountain 
dry, 

A  blighted  spot :  for  evermore  in  desolation  lie '. 

Woe  to  thee,  ruthless  murderer,  thou  curse  of  min- 
strelsy ! 

Vain,  vain  thy  bitter  striving  for  bloody  laurels  be  ! 

Thy  very  name  forgotten,  to  blackest  midnight  cast. 

Be  like  a  dying  groan  breathed  out  upon  the  empty 
blast ! 
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Where  bloomed  those  fragrant  gardens,  now  lies  a 

desert  land ; 
No  trees  hold  out  their  shady  arms,  no  fountains 

pierce  the  sand ; 
That  monarch's  name  was  never  told  in  hero-book  or 

verse ; 
Dishonored  and  forgotten  !— That  was  the  minstrel's 

curse  1 

Uhlaud  wrote  several  dramas  founded  ou 
mediaeval  history,  and  also  a  biography  of 
his  Suabian  brother  minstrel,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide. 

Two  other  poets  of  the  modern  Suabian 
school  are  Justinus  Kemer  (1786-1862),  a 
writer  Avho  delighted  in  ghosts  and  spec- 
tres, and  wrote  many  dismal  ballads ;  and 
Gustav  Schwab  (1792-1850),  a  Stuttgart 
clergyman,  who  wrote  patriotic  songs  and 
Lymus. 

Uhlaud  had  many  imitators,  among  whom 
■Wilhelm  MiiUer  (1794-1827),  a  North-Ger- 
niau  poet,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  best. 
He  wrote  many  sweet  aud  melodious  songs. 
He  is  called  the  "  Greek  Poet,"  as  he  pub- 
lished several  volumes  entitled  "  Songs  of 
the  Greeks,"  which,  although  depicting  the 
struggles  of  a  foreign  nation,  were  immense- 
ly i)opular  in  Germany,  where  public  sympa- 
thy at  that  time  was  on  the  side  of  national 
liberty. 
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Friedrich  Riickert  stands  alone  among 
the  poets  of  Geruuuij'.  He  belonged  to  no 
particular  school,  and  followed  no  models  ex- 
cept those  of  his  beloved  Orient.  He  was 
born  at  Schweinfiirt,  an  old  Bavarian  town, 
in  1788,  although,  says  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
his  real  birthplace  should  be  sought  some- 
where on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

Kiickert's  life  was  quiet  and  uneventful. 
He  was  a  deep  philological  student,  and  es- 
pecially devoted  to  Oriental  languages  and 
literature.  Twice  he  held  a  professorship  of 
Oriental  laugnages — first  at  Erlangen,  and 
afterward  at  Berlin.  He  had  no  love  of  pub- 
lic positions,  and  preferred  to  enjoy  the  se- 
clusion of  his  country  home  at  Neuses,  a  sub- 
urb of  Cubing,  where  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  peaceful  retirement,  and 
where  he  died  in  I860. 

Riickert's  first  volume  of  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1814.  At  this  time  his  signature 
was  "  Freimund  Kaimar,"  and  he  was  counted 
among  the  jiatriotic  singers  of  the  War  of 
Liberation  for  his  battle-songs  called  "  Son- 
nets iu  Armor."  These  Sonnets,  although 
lacking  the  tire  and  enthusiasm  of  Korner's 
songs,  are  remarkable  for  intensity  and 
stateliness,  and  grand,  solemn  versification. 

The  collection  of  poems  called  "Oriental 
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Hoses"  was  published  soou  after  Goethe  bad 
"writteu  his  "West-East  Divau."  The  open- 
ing poem  is  a  delicate  dedication  from  the 
younger  poet  to  the  ekler,  whose  poems  iu 
Oriental  style  were  already  celebrated.  Tiie 
peculiar  measure  and  the  ever-recuniug 
double  rhymes  render  this  exquisite  dedica- 
tory poem  almost  imtranslatable.  although 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  succeeded  iu  very 
faithfully  iireserving  the  feeliug  in  his  al- 
most literal  version.  Here  is  the  first  verse 
as  he  trauslates  it : 

Would  yon  taste 

Purest  East, 

Hence  depait,  aud  seek  the  eelf-same  man 

Who  our  West 

Gave  the  best 

Wine  that  ever  flowed  fiom  Poet's  can : 

When  the  Western  flavors  ended, 

He  the  Orient's  vintage  spended^— 

Yonder  dreams  he  on  his  own  divau  ! 

In  the  ''Oriental  Koses"  are  included 
many  of  Eiickert's  "Ghazcls."  No  other 
poet  Avrote  these  peculiar  poems  with  such 
marvellous  skill,  nor  with  such  wondrous 
variation  of  the  same  rhyme.  Iu  Eiickert's 
hands  the  '•  Ghazel "  Hows  onward  like  a  full 
river,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  sweetest  and 
most  delicate  Oriental  fancies. 
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Here  is  an  attempt  to  render  one  of  these 
"Gbazels"  into  English.  To  those  Avho 
know  the  exqnisite  smoothness  oftbe  origi- 
nal lines  it  can  give  little  satisfaction. 

AND   THEN  NO  MORE. 

She  flashed  biitouce  upon  my  way,  and  then  uo  more; 
A  gleam  from  Heaveu  gone  astray,  and  then  uo  more. 

I  saw  her  moving  through  the  vale  at  break  of  moru, 
Round  her  the  flowers  and  breath  of  May,  aud  then  no 
more. 

I  saw  her  in  the  festive  hall  nnveil  her  face ; 
All  Edeu  in  her  presence  lay,  and  then  no  more. 

She  poured  the  wine  to  gladden  all ;  to  me  she  gave 
A  sparkling  goblet,  smiling  gay,  aud  then  no  more. 

A  lovely  rose  was  she  that  bloomed  in  morning  dew: 
But  evening  saw  the  bloom  decay,  and  then  no  more. 

Ah,  never,  never  yet  hath  rose  moved  Spring  to  weep. 
Save  when  death  stole  this  rose  away,  aud  iheu  no 
more. 

I  saw  the  beautiful  rose-bride,  all  pale  and  cold, 
In  the  dark  cell  shut  out  from  day,  aud  then  no  more. 

Now  o'er  that  bridal  chamber  I,  in  moonlight  calm, 
Will  once  again  to  tears  give  way,  aud  then  no  more. 

Of  all  Eilckert's  lyric  poems  the  sweet-. 
est  and  most  snhtile  are  those  contained  iu 
the  "Liebesfiiihling"  (Love's  Spring-time). 
Here  is  one  from  the  "Third  Bonqnet"  of 
"  Liebesfiiibling."  Not  only  the  form,  but 
also  the  beanty  and  fire  of  the  original  are 
wonderfully  preserved  iu  the  translation: 
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He  came  to  meet  me 

In  rain  aucl  thunder; 

My  heart  'gau  beatiug 

In  timid  wouder : 

Cijuld  I  guess  whether 

Thenceforth  together 

Our  paths  should  run,  so  long  asunder? 

lie  came  to  meet  me 

In  rain  and  thunder, 

With  guile  to  cheat  me— 

My  heart  to  plunder. 

Was't  mine  he  captured  ? 

Or  his  I  raptured? 

Half-way  both  met,  iu  bliss  and  wouder  ! 

He  came  to  meet  me 

In  rain  and  thunder: 

Spring-blessings  greet  me 

Spring-blossoms  under. 

What  though  he  leave  me  ? 

No  partings  grieve  me — 

No  path  can  lead  our  hearts  asunder ! 

Bayaud  Taylob. 

Heinrich  Heine  was  borii  at  Dusseldorf 
iu  1799.  His  father  was  a  Jew,  and  bis  ouly 
aim  for  liis  sou  was  a  life  of  trade.  After  a 
trial  with  a  Fraukfort  bauker,  aud  a  subse- 
quent attempt  to  start  Heiuricb  in  business 
at  Hamburg,  the  father  abandoued  the  idea 
of  makiug  his  son  a  merchant,  and  allowed 
him  to  cuter  the  university  at  Bonn.      He 
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afterward  studied  law  at  Berlin.  While  iu 
that  city  he  formed  one  of  the  brilliaut  cir- 
cle which  gathered  at  the  house  sf  Varuha- 
geu  von  Ense  and  his  talented  wife. 

The  political  tendency  of  Heine's  writings 
gave  such  oftenco  to  the  German  Goveru- 
nient  that  his  native  land  became  an  un- 
pleasant residence  for  the  out-spoken  man. 
"The  wind  of  the  Paris  Revolution,"  writes 
Heine  after  the  three  daj's  of  1830,  "  caused 
the  candles  to  flicker  a  little  in  the  dark 
night  of  Germany,  so  that  the  red  curtains 
of  a  German  throne  or  two  caught  tire  ;  but 
the  old  watchmen,  who  act  as  police  for  the 
German  kingdoms,  are  already  bringing  out 
the  tire-engines,  and  will  keep  the  candles 
closer  snntfed  for  the  fnture.  Poor,  fast- 
bound  Gernuiu  people,  lose  not  all  heart  in 
thy  bonds !"' 

"  What  demon  drove  me,"  he  continues, 
"  to  write  my  '  Keisebilder,'  to  edit  a  news- 
paper, to  plague  myself  with  our  time  and 
its  interests,  to  try  and  shake  the  poor  Ger- 
man Hodge  out  of  his  thousand  years'  sleep 
iu  his  hole  ?  What  did  I  gain  by  it  ?  Hodge 
opened  his  eyes  only  to  shut  them  again  im- 
mediately ;  he  yawned  only  to  begin  snor- 
ing again  the  next  minute  louder  than  ever; 
he  stretched  his  stitf,  ungainly  limbs,  only 
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to  sink  down  again  directly  afterward,  and 
lie  like  a  dead  mau  in  the  old  bed  of  liia 
accustomatl  habits.  I  must  have  rest;  but 
where  am  I  to  fiud  a  restiug-place  ?  lu  Ger- 
many I  can  stay  no  louger." 

lu  1831  Heiue  went  to  Paris,  which  city 
became  his  permaueut  home.  He  died  there 
iu  1856,  after  a  loug  aud  xiaiuful  illness. 

Heine's  first  important  work,  upon  whose 
publication  he  found  himself  suddenly  fa- 
mous, was  the  "  Keisebilder,"  or  "Pictures 
of  Travel, "a  collection  of  delightful  sketches 
in  prose  aud  verse.  The  new  poet  received 
quick  recognition.  His  songs  are  melodi- 
ous, of  rare  grace  and  beauty,  now  tender 
and  pathetic,  now  full  of  bitterness,  gay, 
sad,  sarcastic,  tranquil,  according  to  the 
mood  of  the  i^oet,  who  runs  through  a  wide 
range  of  human  sympathy  and  experience. 
There  arc  the  most  childlike  love -songs 
among  Heine's  poems,  fanciful  romances  of 
ghosts  and  water-sprites,  weird  descriptions 
of  storms  at  sea,  of  fishermen's  lonely  cot- 
tages, of  ships  wrecked  on  desolate  shores. 

In  a  few  simple  verses  Heine  draws  an 
exquisite  and  vivid  picture  where  one  may 
see  not  only  the  outline,  but  also  the  deli- 
cate detail  of  the  scene,  as  in  this  poem  from 
the  "  Reisebilder,"  where  even  the  atmos- 
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nhere  is  suggested  to  the  imagiuatiou  of  the 
reader : 

Ou  the  verge  of  the  far  horizon 
Stands  the  town  with  steeple  and  tower, 

And  it  looks  like  a  shape  of  clond-land 
In  the  dusk  of  the  twilight  hour. 

A  damp  breeze  ruffles  the  ash-gray 

Lake,  as  along  we  steer; 
The  beat  of  the  boatman's  oar  falls 

Slow,  like  a  dirge,  and  drear.' 

The  snn  flashes  up  for  a  moment. 

Just  one,  ere  it  sinks  below. 
And  shows  me  the  spot  where  I  lost  her, 

My  darling  one,  years  ago. 

TuEODOKE  Marti:*. 

Here  is  another  melodious  bit  of  verse, 
which  contains  two  distinct  pictures,  and 
tells  a  long  story;  it  was  a  favorite  with 
Heine : 

A  pine-tree  standing  alone 

On  a  Northern  mountain's  brow, 
Enveloped  in  a  white  mantle. 
Surrounded  by  ice  and  snow. 

Dreams  of  a  distant  palm-tree 

Far  off  in  a  Southern  land. 
That,  lonely  and  silent,  sorrows 

'Mid  burning  rocks  and  sand. 

Here  are  two  of  Heine's  love-songs  trans- 
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lated  bj'  Mr.  Martin,  who  succeeds  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  auy  translator  conld  Avith  these 
delicate  bits  of  poetic  perfume  : 


People  have  teased  and  vexed  me, 

Worried  me  eai-ly  aud  late: 
Some  with  the  love  they  bore  me, 

Other  some  with  their  hate. 

They  dragged  my  glass  vyith  poison, 
They  poisoned  the  bread  I  ate  ; 

Some  with  the  love  they  bore  me, 
Othei-  some  with  theii-  hate. 

But  she,  who  has  teased  and  vexed  me, 

And  worried  me  far  the  most- 
She  never  hated  me,  never, 
Aud  her  love  I  could  never  boast. 


They  both  were  in  love,  but  neither 

The  heart's  sad  secret  told  ; 
They  were  wasting  away  with  love's  fever, 

But  their  looks  were  distant  and  cold. 

At  length  they  were  parted,  and  only 
In  dreams  now  and  then  they  met ; 

They  had  long  been  dead,  these  lovers. 
But  scarce  were  aware  of  it  yet. 

One  great  charm  of  Heine's  songs  is  their 
dainty  measure,  and  musical  flow  of  com- 
mou  words  aud  esx>ressious.     Like  the  old 
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German  volksongs,  they  are  very  suggestive. 
They  tell  little,  but  that  little  is  the  heart 
of  the  whole,  auil  what  remains  is  felt  in- 
stinctively. 

lu  his  iirose  writing  Heine  indulged  in 
much  bitter  and  frivolous  satire,  to  which 
his  wit  and  humor  gave  cruel  power.  This 
inclination,  which  Heine  never  held  in  check, 
made  him  many  enemies,  and  subjected  him 
to  attacks  and  slaiulers  from  all  sides.  He 
died  leaving  scarcely  a  friend.  His  nature 
is  difficult  to  understaud,  so  poetic  and  ten- 
der, yet  inclined  to  incessant  mockery,  to 
evil  passions,  and  to  abuse  of  friend  and 
enemy  alike.  For  want  of  moral  balance, 
Heine  failed  of  being  either  a  successful  or 
a  happy  man,  although  his  genius  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  modern  German  lyric 
poets. 

Ludwig  Borne  (1786-1857)  was  a  revo- 
lutionary writer,  who  was  most  unjustly  at- 
tacked by  Heine  on  account  of  some  personal 
difierence  between  the  two,  which  aroused 
all  the  bitterness  of  Heine's  nature.  Borne 
was  of  Jewish  parentage,  the  real  family 
name  being  Baruch.  His  radical  writings, 
which  represented  the  spirit  of  most  young 
men  of  that  time,  were  considered  dangerous 
by  the  government,  and  their  author  was 
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subjected  to  persecution  and  arrest.  He 
afterward  weut  to  Paris,  from  whence  he 
wrote  a  series  of  "Letters,"  much  celebrated 
as  keen  satires  ou  the  times. 

Dialect  Poets. — There  is  scarcely  a  dis- 
trict from  Holstein  to  the  Tyrol  where  a 
distiuct  dialect  is  not  spoken  by  the  peas- 
antry. The  popular  poets  who  have  written 
in  these  dialects  are  very  numerous.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  are  Johann  Ustcri  (1763- 
1827),  who  wrote  Idyls  in  Swiss-German ; 
Johann  Peter  Heber(  1760-1826),  author  of 
many  Aleinannian  poems  and  stories ;  Franz 
von  Kobell  (l803-'82),  whose  poems  in  the 
Bavariau  dialect  are  sweet  as  fresh  flow- 
ers; Karl  von  Holtei  (1797-1830),  who  has 
represented  Silesiau  peasant-life  with  artis- 
tic fidelity. 

These  dialect-poems,  of  which  there  are 
many  volnmes,  are  untranslatable,  as  their 
greatest  charm  would  vanish  were  they 
stripped  of  the  quaint,  odd  language  which 
so  fitly  clothes  them. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath  (1810-76)  is 
known  as  the  Republican  Poet  of  modern 
Germany.  Few  writers  have  enjoyed  his 
popularity,  and  no  modern  poet  has  so  close- 
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ly  identified  himself  with  the  common  peo- 
ple. Euily  in  life  he  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pnisiiits,  Itnt  the  snccess  of  a  volnme 
of  poetry  he  published  in  1838  induced  him 
to  ailandon  trade  and  devote  himself  to  lit- 
eratnie. 

Tiie  scenes  of  several  of  Freiligrath"s  poems 
are  laid  in  Africa  and  Arabia.  In  tiie  "  Lion- 
Kide,"  •■  Tiie  Xegro  Prince,"  and  other  poems 
of  the  same  class,  the  poet  revels  in  descrip- 
tions of  spectral  caravans,  of  savage  battles, 
and  all  manner  of  weird  African  horrors; 
vvliile  in  other  poems,  like  the  "  Revenge  of 
the  Flowers,"  and  "'The  Picture  Bible,"  he 
manifests  the  most  delicate  sentiments. 

It  is  in  Freiligrath's  political  poems  that 
he  shows  the  strength  of  his  intellect.  After 
the  publication  of  a  volume  entitled  '•  Poems 
«-f  the  Time:  a  Confession  of  Faith,"  thedar- 
i'lg  author  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Switzer- 
land to  escape  arrest.  A  large  unmber  of 
copies  of  this  revolutionary  volume  were 
sold  before  the  government  could  interfere, 
and  the  mischief,  if  any  tliere  was,  already 
accomplisl'.ed.  That  the  poems  produced 
much  excitement  is  certain  ;  but  they  were 
too  visionary  and  impracticable  to  bring 
about  the  material  results  hoped  for  by  the 
author. 

15 
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Freiligrath  remained  ia  exile  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Kevolutiou  of  1848, 
wlieu  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  Republican  movement 
at  Diisseldorf. 

In  1851  Freiligrath  \va.s  again  SLMit  into 
exile.  He  went  to  London,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  translating  English  poetry 
into  German.  His  countrynieu  owe  him 
much  for  his  faithful  rendering  of  the  best 
"works  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  others. 

After  the  Prusso- Austrian  war  of  1866 
Freiligrath  was  able  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive land,  where  he  lived  quietly  to  the  end. 
His  later  poems,  such  as  "The  Trumpeter 
of  Gravelotte,"  and  "  Hurrah,  Germania," 
•written  after  his  return,  are  loftier  in  seuti- 
meut,  broader  and  more  artistic  in  feeling, 
than  those  of  his  younger  and  more  liery 
years. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Freiligrath's  po- 
litical poems  is  "  The  Dead  to  the  Living." 
The  author  was  imprisoned  for  writing  it, 
but  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  in  his  favor* 
that  his  trial  resulted  in  acquittal.  "The 
Dead,"  explains  the  translator,  "are  citizens 
of  Berlin,  who  fell  in  conflict  with  the  troops 
in  March,  184S,  and  whose  bodies  were  car- 
ried on  planks  to  the  Royal  Palace,  where 
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Frederick  William  IV.  was  compelled  by  the 
people  to  come  forth  aud  do  them  the  last 
honors." 

The  poein  is  the  cry  of  those  dead  ones  to 
the  living-  to  complete  the  struggle  they  be- 
gan, and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  fool- 
ed by  fiilse  promises  of  princes.  A  single 
stanza  will  show  the  fiery,  headlong  passion 
of  the  ■whole  poem  : 

And  yet,  wrath  lives!  In  days  of  ill  a  comfort  this, 
unshaken : 

Too  much  already  has  been  won,  too  m\ich  from  yon 
been  taken  ! 

Too  much  of  scorn,  too  much  of  shame,  daily  upon 
you  rainelh — 

O  trust  the  voice  of  our  dead  mouths,  the  Wrath,  the 
Wrath  remaiueth ! 

That  still  was  left— yea,  and  awakes — it  cauuot  slum- 
ber longer: 

The  Kevohuion,  incomplete,  shall  be  complete,  aud 
stronger ! 

He  only  waits  the  lucky  hour,  then,  in  his  might  up- 
springing, 

There  will  he  stand  with  lifted  arms,  his  glances 
heavenward  flinging: 

Then  will  he  load  his  rnsty  gun  with  lead  from  win- 
dow-sashes. 

While,  planted  on  the  barricade,  his  blood-red  banner 
flashes  I 

That  banner  then  will  lead  the  troops,  will  lead  the 
arming  nation. 

While  princes  seek  the  shore,  aud  thrones  go  down  iu 
conflagration: 
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The  lious,  eagles  fly;  the  bells  proclaim  from  every 

steeple 
That  their  own  Future,  heiice,  will  shape  the  free,  the 

sovereigu  People  !  Bayakd  Tayi.ok. 

Georg  Herwegh  (1817-75)  was  also  a 
revolutionary  poet  ^Tho,  like  Freiligratb, 
sulleied  exile.  Hofimaiin  von  Fallersleben 
(born  179S|.  wlio  edited  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  popular  songs  of  tlie  sixteentb  and 
seventeeutb  centuries,  wrote  some  bold  polit- 
ical poems  wbicb  were  very  popular  during 
tbe  excitement  of  1848.  Emanuel  Geibel 
(1815 -'84),  was  a  pure  and  serene  poet 
who  may  also  be  named  among  tlie  political 
song-writers  of  this  period.  His  songs,  al- 
though animated  throughout  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  are  rational,  and  free  from  bitter 
party  feeling. 

Anton,  Count  von  Auersperg  (1806-76) 
of  Austria,  better  known  by  his  literary  sig- 
7iature,  '•  Anastasius  Griin,"  lirst  became  pop- 
ular in  1831,  when  he  published  a  volume  en- 
titled "Rambles  of  a  Viennese  Poet."  The 
"Rambles"'  are  a  collection  of  poems  por- 
traying the  condition  of  the  author's  be-* 
loved  Austria,  her  desires,  her  hopes,  and 
her  rigiits.  Griiu  was  an  advanced  liberal, 
but,  although  the  spirit  of  his  writings  is 
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love  of  liberty  and  coiulomiiatiou  of  tliose 
^vho  were  eneiiiios  of  free  iiitellectnal  devel- 
opment, Ills  lofty  sentiments  and  extensive 
culture  pi-eveuted  him  from  doscendins  to 
violent  and  otfensive  lan^nacie,  as  did  too 
many  poets  of  his  time.  He  had  jireat  faith 
in  future  progress,  and  helieved  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  wrong  would  grad- 
ually be  set  right. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  poems  is  "The 
Last  Poet,"  in  which  occurs  this  oft-quoted 
verse  : 

And  siiigiiic:  and  rcjoicin?, 
As  aye  since  time  began, 

The  dying  earth's  last  poet 
Shall  be  the  earth's  last  man. 

Lenau.  —  Another  prominent  lyric  poet 
of  this  period  is  Nikolans  von  Sti'elilenan 
(1802-'50),  or  Lenau,as  ho  ordinarily  signed 
himself.  He  was  a  Magyar  by  birth,  and  led 
a  somewhat  waiulering  life,  living  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Germany,  and  at  one  time  in 
the  United  States.  Lenan's  poems  are  sweet 
and  melancholy.  His  character  was  un- 
happy, and  his  last  years  were  clouded  by 
insanirj-. 

Karl  Beck  (1801-79),  also  an  Austrian, 
wrote  lyrics,  political  jioeras,  romantic  epics, 
aud  dramas. 
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Julius  Mosen  (1803-'67),  the  aiitbor  of 
lyric  and  epic  jioeins,  deserves  rueutiou 
aiuoug  the  poets  oftbis  period.  He  suliered 
from  coustaut  ill-bealtli,  and  bis  life  was  a 
series  of  disappointments.  He  wrote  many 
fervent  political  songs,  but  was  too  entbnsi- 
astic  a  dreamer  to  do  much  service  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  One  of  bis  ballads,  ''An- 
dreas Holer,"  is  popular  among  German  stu- 
dents, and  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  tbeir 
song-books.  Anotber  very  popular  German 
student  song  is  tbe  story  of  bow  Xoab  plant- 
ed tbe  first  grape- viue.  Tbe  "Story  of 
Noab"  was  written  by  August  Kopisch 
(1793-1853),  tbe  autbor  of  many  biunorous 
poem-;.  Robert  Reinick  (l~05-"5'2),  and 
Franz  von  Gaudy  (1800-40),  are  also  cele- 
brated as  bumorous  poets.  Gaudy  also  wrote 
simple,  patbetic  ballads  of  domestic  life. 

Karl  Simrock  (1802-76),  already  men- 
tioned in  connection  witb  a  nuxleru  version 
of  tbe  "Nibelungen  Song,"  did  much  service 
to  literature  by  bis  collections  of  ancient 
legends.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
a  small  A^olume  of  Ehiue -legends  in  Aerse, 
where  may  be  found  the  romantic  history  of 
nearly  every  ruin  crumbling  on  the  banks 
of  that  river.  He  also  prej^ared  a  modern- 
ized version  of  the  "Gudruu." 
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Friedrich  Martin  Bodenstedt  (born  iu 
1819)  is  celebrated  for  liis  kuowlcd^'e  oftlie 
Russian  ami  Oriental  Janjiiinges  and  litera- 
ture. A  tliree  years'  residence  in  Moscow, 
as  instructor  to  a  Russian  prince,  enabled 
Bodenstedt  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Russian  language.  He 
translated  the  jioenis  of  Lermoutoff  into 
German. 

After  leaving  Moscow  he  travelled  south- 
ward to  Tiflis,  and  tlience  homeward  through 
Armenia.  At  Tidis  he  remained  to  study 
the  Oriental  languages  with  the  poet,  Mirza 
Schafty.  After  his  return  to  Germany  he 
published,  in  1850,  an  account  of  his  journey, 
which  he  called  "A  Thousand  and  One  Days 
iu  the  Orient."  Apart  from  its  value  as  .1 
book  of  travel,  the  "Thousand  and  One 
Days"  contains  a  large  number  of  exquisite 
poems,  which  since  have  been  collected  iuto 
a  separate  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Songs 
of  Mirza  Schalfy."  Tiiey  are  not  transla- 
tions from  the  poet  of  Tiilis,  as  was  at  first 
supposed,  but  written  as  a  tribute  to  him 
who  taught  Bodenstedt  the  true  spirit  of 
Oriental  poetry.  These  songs  are  short, 
graceful,  and  full  of  quaint,  Oriental  con- 
ceits. Here  is  "Contentment"  complete  in 
a  siugle  verse : 
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All  the  Winter  1  langh  and  siiig 
For  joy  that  sweet  Spring  is  near  ; 

I  make  the  Spring  with  nij'  singiag  ring, 
Rejoicing  that  She  is  here  ! 

^'OVELISTS. 

Karl  Gutzkow  (1811-'79),  novelist  niul 
(lianiatist,  sruiuls  at  the  head  of  tljat  class 
of  ^vriters  known  as  "Young  Germauy." 
His  roniauces  are  voluminous,  and  nmcli  too 
didactic  to  please  the  general  reader.  His 
cold  reasoning  and  his  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  modern  society  fire  unconge- 
nial elements  in  a  work  of  fiction.  "The 
Sorcerer  of  Rome,"  a  story  in  favor  of  the 
liberation  of  Catholicism  from  Ultramoutano 
authority,  in  nine  volumes,  is  among  Gutz- 
kow's  important  works.  He  also  wrote 
historical  dramas  and  comedies.  Heinrich 
Laube  (1806-'84),  novelist  and  poet,  was  also 
a  prominent  member  of  "Young  Germany." 

Among  the  large  number  of  modern  Ger- 
man novelists,  the  most  popular  are  the  fol- 
lowing; Willielm  Hauff  (18t>2-'27),  who 
wrote  the  romance  of  "  Lichtenstein,"  and 
manv  popular  tales.  Berthold  Auerbach 
(1812 -'82),  author  of  "On  the  Heights," 
a  novel  familiar  to  English  readers,  and 
the  most  successful  of  the  uumerous 
writers  who  describe  German  i)casant-life. 
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His  "  Viii.itjc  Talcs  from  flic  Black  Forest'' 
nre  faitlit'iil  i)ictnios  of  Ihe  rustic  life  of 
tliat  retired  district.  Tlic  same  iiraisc  may 
l)e  accordeil  to  Adolf  Stem's  stories  of  the 
Bavarian  Tyrol.  Gustav  Freitag  (bom 
ill  181(5),  a  Siiesiaii,  writes  pleasant  stories 
of  domestic  life.  His  novel,  "  Soil  und  Ha- 
beii"  (Debit  and  Credit),  is  translated  into 
several  lanjj;Maj;es.  As  a  dramatist  lie  shows 
much  talent,  and  his  plays  are  popular  on  the 
German  stage.  Fiiedrich  Spielhagen  (born 
in  1829),  a  writer  of  roiiKinees  "with  social 
tendencies,"  is  known  in  the  United  States 
by  his  novels  "Problematic  Characters," 
"Throngh  Night  to  Light,"  "  Hammer  and 
Anvil,"  and  "The  Hohensteins."  He  is  still 
a  writer  from  whom  nincli  niaj'be  exi)ected. 
Several  German  novelists  have  travelled 
in  the  United  States,  and  made  use  of  much 
American  material  in  their  works.  The  best 
known  among  them  is  Friedrich  Ger.stacker 
(1816-72).  He  came  to  America  in  1837. 
His  means  Mere  small,  and  he  [)erseveringly 
worked  at  whatever  ottered  itself,  niitil  he 
had  saved  snflficient  to  travel  throngh  the 
conutry.  He  afterward  visited  South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia.  His  romances  are  renii- 
jiiscences  of  travel.  "The  Kegnlatois  of 
Arkansas,"  and  "  Lights   and   Shado\ys   of 
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Trausatlautic  Life,"  are  amoug  tlie  best.  He 
also  wrote  some  ^^  ihl  Brazilian  tales. 

Friedrich  "WiUielm  Hacklander  (1816- 
1877),  novelist,  journalist,  and  dramatist, 
wrote  many  sketches  of. military  life,  for 
wliicb  bis  services  iu  tbe  Prussian  Artillery 
afforded  him  ample  material.  His  novels, 
"European  Slave-life,"  and  "Eugen  Still- 
fried,"  are  good  specimens  of  bis  style  of 
Avritiug,  wbicb  is  lively  and  picturesque. 
Iu  describing  social  and  domestic  scenes,  be 
shows  much  observation  and  knowledge  of 
character. 

Hacklander  is  one  of  tbe  most  brilliant 
literary  journalists  of  modern  Germany. 
"  Ueber  Land  uud  Meer"  (Over  Laud  and 
Sea),  and  "  Hanshlatter,"  both  njagaziues 
of  social  culture,  have  been  under  bis  man- 
agenuMit.  He  has  also  been  an  active  con- 
tributor to  other  journals  of  the  times. 

Paul  Heyse  (born  in  1830)  deserves  men- 
tion among  German  novelists.  He  has  writ- 
ten several  epic  and  dramatic  i)oenis — "Tbe 
Brothers,"  "Franccska  di  Rimini,"  and  oth- 
ers. His  poems  show  less  talent  than  bis 
l^rose  romances,  which,  however,  are  more 
to  be  praised  for  their  elegant  and  tinished 
style  than  for  originality  of  thought.  "La 
Rabbiata  "  is  one  of  his  best  novels. 
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Female  poets  and  uovelists  are  not  want- 
ing in  modern  Germany.  Ida,  Countess 
von  Hahn-Hahu  (1805-80),  wrote  lyric 
poetry,  bnt  is  most  celebrated  tor  her  ro- 
mances, and  travels  tlirongli  Enrope  and  the 
East.  Her  earlier  novels,  like  "Conntess 
Fanstine,-'  are  stories  of  love  and  ambition 
in  high  life.  In  her  later  years  she  became 
pious  and  retired  to  a  convent.  Her  recent 
writings  are  in  accordance  with  her  change 
of  life.  They  are  mostly  composed  of  Cimrch 
legends, combined  to  form  novels  like  "Maria 
Regina,"  and  "  The  Lovers  of  the  Cross," 
materials  which  the  anthoress  handles  with 
the  enthnsiasm  of  a  trne  mystic. 

Fanny  Lewald  (born  1811)  presents  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  visionary  Countess, 
whose  cliangefrom  one  extreme  to  the  other 
detracted  mnch  from  her  reputation.  Tl)e 
intellect  of  Fanny  Lewald  burns  steady  and 
clear.  Of  her  graceful,  womanly  novels  may 
be  mentioned  "Clementine,"  "The  Maid  of 
Hela,"and  "Jenny,"  in  which  last  the  author- 
ess tells  the  story  of  her  own  life. 

One  of  the  most  reir.arkable  women  of 
Germany  was  Ida  Pfeiffer  (1797-1858),  who 
became  famous  as  a  traveller.  Her  most 
celebrated  book  is  "A  Woman's  Journey 
round  the  World." 
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Ida,  Countess  of  Diiiingsfeld,  at  ul  Eliza- 
beth Gliick,  who  Aviote  as  "Betty  Paoli," 
arc  known  as  sweet  lyric  poetesses;  and 
Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiflfer  lins  made  a  name 
as  the  writer  of  many  popular  dramas. 

A  woman  well  known  in  the  United  States 
is  Clara  Mundt  (1814-74),  whose  worn  de 
phtme  was-' Louise  Miihlbach."  She  was  the 
wile  of  Theodor  Mnndt,  a  sentimental  and 
aestlietic  writer  of  "  Young  Germany."  Her 
earliest  novels  were  Avritten  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  women.  She  afterward  wrote  u 
long  series  of  hi.storical  romances,  where  fic- 
tion was  superior  to  facts.  These  last  have 
nearly  all  been  translated  into  English. 

The  romances  of  Eugenie  John,  known 
in  literature  as  "E.  Marlitt,"  arc  also  much 
read  in  the  United  States.  Her  best  novels 
are  ''  Countess  Gisela,"  "  Tiie  Old  Mauiselle's 
Secret,"  and  "  Gold  Else." 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  modern 
German  works  of  fiction,  a  large  proportion 
have  been  wiitten  either  to  illustrate  some 
period  of  history,  to  present  a  ronnintic  bi- 
ography of  some  celebrated  personage,  or  to 
uphold  one  or  the  other  side  of  some  agi- 
tated tpiestion  of  the  day.  Not  a  few  have 
been  political  in  tendency,  others  [)hilo- 
eopbical,  while  simple  dorfgeschichten  (vil- 
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lage  tales)  and  stories  of  quiet  domestic  life, 
altlioiigli  numeioiis,  are  iu  the  miuority.  To 
the  Gerniaii  mind  a  grand  aim  is  necessary 
before  it  is  inspired  to  accomplish  good 
work. 

TRAVELLERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769-1859) 
was  the  greatest  among  the  eminent  scien- 
tific tra\  ellers  of  Germany.  A  man  of  ex- 
tensive cnltnre,  added  to  a  naturally  jioet- 
ic  natnre,  Humboldt  has  done  inestimable 
service  to  the  cause  of  science.  In  com- 
pany with  his  friend,  Bonpland,  he  left  Eu- 
rope in  1799,  to  spend  five  years  in  travelling 
through  the  then  almost  unknown  wilds 
of  South  America.  His  descriptions  of  the 
far-spread  Amazonian  plains  and  the  grand 
mountain  -  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  have 
never  been  equalled.  "  Kosmo.s,"  the  great 
compendium  of  his  life-long  investigations, 
was  published  in  parts  at  Berlin  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  author's  life.  Tiijere 
is  no  man  in  German  literature  whose  life 
and  labors  present  a  more  profitable  field 
of  study  than  those  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt. 

Georg  Forster  (1754-'94)  was  also  emi- 
jient  iu  the  department  of  geography  and 
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scieuce.  lu  1772,  together  with  his  father, 
he  accoiupauied  Captain  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage  of  discovery  ronnd  the  world.  In 
1793  Forster  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
involved  iu  the  stormy  political  events  of 
that  time.  A  volnnie  of  his  correspondence 
has  been  recently  pnblished  iu  England, 
which  contains  mnch  of  interest  regarding 
the  then  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Europe. 

Among  other  scientific  travellers  may  be 
mentioned  Bciron  von  Heuglin  (1824-76), 
whose  travels  iu  Africa  contain  much  val- 
uable scientific  information :  the  broth- 
ers Schlagintrwreit,  whose  most  celebrated 
works  are  "The  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Alps,"  and  "  Travels  iu  ludia  and  High 
Asia,"  the  latter  containiug  a  series  of  valu- 
able panoi'amic  views  and  photographs,  the 
work  of  the  talented  brothers  :  Heinrich 
Barth  (1821-65)  has  pnblished  interesting 
volumes  of  travels  iu  Asia  and  Africa:  Dr. 
Sch-weinfort,  who  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  Africa,  is  still  hard  at  work  i)ursu- 
iug  his  geographical  investigations. 

Tlie  name  of  Rudolf  von  ■WiUemoes- 
Suhni  (1847-75)  should  not  be  forgotten. 
He  was  a  young  naturalist  of  great  promise, 
who  accompanied  the  Challenger  on  her  late 
scientific  cruise,  from  which  he  never  re- 
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tnrued,  falliug  a  victim  to  tropical  mala- 
ria. His  letters,  recently  published,  contain 
scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  convey  some 
new  and  valuable  int'orniation.  His  early 
death  cannot  be  too  much  regretted. 

A  renowned  German  cheniist  was  Justus, 
Baron  von  Liebig  (1803-73).  Many  valu- 
able discoveries  are  due  to  his  skill  and  per- 
severance, and  his  "Letters  on  Chemistry," 
and  other  similar  works,  are  acknowledged 
as  standard  authority  in  their  department. 

Karl  Vogt  (born  in  1817)  may  be  men- 
tioned hero,  as  his  early  studies  were  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Liebig.  He  has 
become  celebrated  in  physical  science,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  important  works, 
among  which  are  "  Pliysiological  Letters 
for  General  Readers,"  "Mountains  aud  Gla- 
ciers," and  "  Zoological  Letters." 

Among  German  scholars  and  phihdogists 
■Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  (1767-1835)  is 
noted  for  his  knowledge  of  Eastern  lan- 
guages. His  "Letter  on  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage" is  of  Jitmost  importance,  as  also  his 
Avork  on  the  Kawi  language  spoken  on  the 
island  of  Java.  AVilhelm  von  Humboldt 
was  less  widely  known  than  his  brother  Al- 
exander, but  in  a  small  circle  his  influence 
was  very  great.     He  was  a  friend  of  Schil- 
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ler,  to  wljoiu  bis  good  judgnient  was  often 
beneficial.  Besides  bis  i)bilological  -writ- 
ings, he  was  tbe  author  of  several  works  on 
political  subjects  and  resthetics. 

The  brotliers  Jacob  and  Wilhelm 
Grimm  devoted  tliemselves  to  the  study  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  Germany 
during  tbe  Middle  Ages.  They  published 
sever.il  collections  of  German  legends  and 
popular  tales.  Jacob  Grinnn,  who  possess- 
ed tbe  stronger  intellect  of  the  tw<i,  wrote  a 
"  History  of  tbe  German  Language,"  and  also 
a  grammar,  remarkable  for  its  clearness  as 
well  as  for  its  learning.  Tbe  brothers  be- 
gan a  German  dictionary,  wbich  was  left  in- 
complete by  the  death  of  Wilhelm  in  1859, 
and  that  of  Jacob  four  years  later. 

MODERN  THEOLOGIANS  AND  HISTORIANS. 

Friedrich  EmnL  Daniel  Schleiennacher 
(17G8-'34)  was  a  party -leader  in  modern 
German  theology.  He  received  his  early 
training  from  tbe  Moravian  Brethren  at 
Barby,  the  influence  of  whose  earnest  piety 
re'naiued  with  him  through  life.  He  was 
appointed  nniversity  chaplain  and  profess- 
or of  theology  at  Halle,  a  position  that  al- 
lowed full  expansion  to  his  remarkable  pow- 
ers.    His  religious  fervor,  combined  with  an 
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acute  iutellect,  led  him  to  strike  out  new 
IKitlis  iu  theology.  lu  bis  "  Discourses  on 
Rcligiou"  be  endeavors  to  reconcile  free  in- 
quiry Avitli  simple  religious  faith,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  middle  ground  between  rational- 
ism and  mysticism. 

Scbleiermaclier  was  at  one  time  associated 
with  tlic  brothers  .Schlegcl,  one  of  the  results 
of  that  friendship  being  his  admirable  trans- 
lation of  Plato  into  German. 

The  writings  of  Augustus  Neander 
(1789-1850)  show  their  autlior  to  have  been 
not  only  a  profound  scholar  and  thinker, 
but  also  a  man  Mhose  faith  was  almost 
childlike  in  its  intensity.  His  Chui'ch  his- 
tories and  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  will 
always  remain  standard  works  of  their  kind. 

Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg,  a  promi- 
nent leader  of  the  Lutheran  orthodox  party, 
is  also  a  reuowued  Oriental  scholar,  and  edi- 
tor of  the  EvaugeJical  Church  Times,  the  spe- 
cial organ  of  nioderu  German  Lutheranism. 

Liberal  theology  liiuls  its  leading  repre- 
sentatives in  Friedrich  Baur  (1792-1860), 
head  of  the  Tiibiugen  school,  and  author  of 
a  "History  of  the  Early  Christian  Church," 
and  iu  David  Strauss  (1808-74),  whose 
"Life  of  Jesus"  has  excited  much  contro- 
versial discussion. 

16 
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Johann  Ignaz  Dollinger  (born  in  1799),  a 
learned  ''  Old  Catholic"  leader,  lias  taken  an 
active  part  in  recent  controversy.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  several  important  works  ou  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

Chiistian,  Baron  vonBunsen  (1791-1860), 
was  for  many  years  Prussian  ambassador  at 
Rome,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  arch;T>o- 
logical  research.  He  published  several  im- 
portant works,  among  which  are  "The  Ba- 
silicas of  Christian  Rome,"  "Egypt's  Posit  ion 
in  the  History  of  the  Worbl,"  and  "  God  in 
History." 

Karl  von  Rotteck  (1775-1840),  Johann 
Miiller  (1752- 18U9)  of  Switzerland,  Fried- 
rich  Schlosser  (1776-1861),  Becker,  "We- 
ber, and  Dittniar,  may  be  mentioned  amoug 
those  who  have  published  valuable  works 
on  Universal  History.  Barthold  Niebuhr 
(1776-1831)  wrote  a  comprehensive  '"His- 
tory of  Rome; '  while  Theodor  Mpmmsen 
(born  in  1817)  is  still  engaged  on  his  "  Stud- 
ies of  Roman  Antiquity."  His  "History  of 
Rome,"  the  last  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1866,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
archseological  works  of  modern  times.  He 
is  at  present  writing  a  work  on  Roman  pub- 
lic law,  a  portion  of  which  has  already  ap- 
peared.    It  is  of  much  more  general  interest 
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thau  would  be  inferred  from  the  title.  Ernst 
Curtius  (horn  in  1814),  Professor  at  Gottin- 
geu,  is  tlu!  author  of  a  standard  "  History  of 
Greece  ;"  while  Heinrich  Ewald  (1803-75), 
a  renowned  Oriental  scholar,  also  of  Gottiu- 
gen,  has  ably  treated  the  "  History  of  the 
Jews." 

Bruno  Bauer  (1809-'82),  was  distinguished 
as  an  historian  and  Biblical  critic.  Among 
bis  later  works  were  ''  Christ  and  the  Caj- 
sars,"  much  criticised  for  its  New  Testament 
dates;  a  treatise  on  the  influence  of  English 
Quakerism  on  German  culture ;  and  one  ou 
the  Anglo  -  Kussian  project  of  a  universal 
Church.  In  this  last  volume  Bauer's  theo- 
ries are  not  clearly  made  out ;  but  his  state- 
ments regarding  certain  religious  sects  of 
the  eighteenth  centurj*,  and  recent  religious 
movements  in  Russia,  are  of  much  interest. 

The  Fine  Arts. — Among  works  ou  the 
Fine  Arts  is  the  "  Hand-book  of  Painting 
from  the  Time  of  Constantine  the  Great  to 
the  Present  Day,"  by  Franz  Kugler  (1808- 
'58),  who  was  poet  and  novelist  as  well  as 
artist.  The  greatest  living  German  art- 
critic  is  Dr.  "Wilhelm  Liibke,  several  of 
whose  works  have  been  translated  into 
English.     His  greatest  work  is  a  "History 
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of  Plastic  Art  from  Ancieut  Times  to  the 
Present  Day,"  wliich  was  published  at  Leip- 
zig iu  1863. 

MODERN  ESTHETICS. 
Friedrich  Theodor  Vischer  (boru  iu 
1807)  has  been  subjected  to  much  annoy- 
ance on  account  of  his  independent  charac- 
ter and  the  liberality  of  his  views.  His  in- 
troductory speech  after  his  appointment  as 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Tiibiugeu  gave 
such  oli'ence  to  the  conservative  party  that 
he  was  suspended  from  his  position  for  two 
years.  He  afterward  accepted  a  professor- 
ship at  tlie  University  of  Ziirich,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  until  his  ultimate  re- 
turn to  Tiibingen  iu  1866.  Viscber  has  been 
au  industrious  writer  on  aesthetics  and  the 
science  of  the  Fine  Arts.  His  address  de- 
livered at  Ziirich,  at  the  Schiller  Centennial 
iu  1859,  was  one  of  the  best  memorials  of  that 
poet.  Karl  Rosenkranz  (1805-79)  was  a 
faithful  adherent  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  of 
which  he  gave  a  clearer  presentation  than 
the  great  master  himself.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  ''Life  of  Hegel,"  some  works  on 
literature,  and  several  treatises  on  jesthetic 
subjects.  Immanuel Hermann Fichte(  1797- 
1879),  a  sou  of  the  great  philosopher,  was 
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directly  opposed  to  the  system  of  Hegel  and 
Lis  followers.  His  most  important  work 
■was  a  "System  of  Ethics,"  iii  wliieli  he  pre- 
sents the  French,  English,  and  Gorman  sys- 
tems of  moral  philosojihy,  accompanied  by 
critical  observations.  Tredelenbiirg  (1804- 
'72),  Lotze,  Eckard,  and  Lasaulz  are  also 
authorities  on  iesthetics  and  the  science  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

Works  on  German  Literature.  —  For 
those  stndonts  who  would  follow  tlie  history 
of  German  literature  in  its  details  tliere  are 
many  valuable  works  in  German.  Tliose  by 
Heiniich  Kurz  (1805-'73),  Georg  Gottfried 
Gervinus,  and  Wolfang  Menzel  ( 1798-1873) 
are  full  and  comprehensive,  the  history  by 
Kurz  being  e((aivalent  to  a  small  library,  as 
it  contains  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Ger- 
man authors  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time.  There  are,  besides,  histories  of 
special  periods,  and  large  numbers  of  hand- 
books, -which  would  prove  sufficient  for  tTie 
ordinary  student. 
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